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JOSEPH ADAMEC, C.SS.R. 


T HAS often been said that con- 

verts make the best Catholics. 
That statement is open to discussion. 
But it seems to be true that the en- 
thusiastic convert will live his new 
life with greater energy, because for 
him there is that element of newness 
in the truths and blessings of the 
Catholic faith which born Catholics 
may not have. 

But no one is born Catholic. 
Everybody is born pagan. And bap- 
tism gives the individual person a 
new life in Christ Jesus. In this sense 
all of us are converts. Baptism gave 
each of us a new life in Christ Jesus. 

St. Paul, in his letters, was writ- 
ing to converts: converts from Juda- 
ism and converts from paganism. 
Therefore he is continually remind- 
ing them of the new life they have 
received in Christ Jesus. 

It would make a tremendous dif- 
ference in our lives if we could be 
lifted up by this idea of a new life 
which, in fact, we do possess. A 
thorough reading of St. Paul’s letters 
cannot but impress the idea on our 
minds and hearts that St. Paul is try- 
ing to lift us up out of a rut, to raise 
us up to live in an atmosphere dif- 
ferent from the pagan atmosphere 
around us; that he offers us high mo- 
tives for such a life, and that he 
keeps insisting that we are able to 
live such a life by the power of the 
Holy Spirit Who is in us. 


OUR NEW LIFE 


N St. Paul’s day baptism was ad- 
ministered by immersion. The 
convert was plunged deep into the 
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A New Year! 


“You must not fall in with 
the manners of this world; 
there must be a remaking 
of your minds, so that you 
can convince yourselves 

of what is God’s will — 
the good thing, the 
desirable thing, the perfect 
thing.” — (From the 
Letter to the Romans) 


A New Life! 


water and came out with a new life. 
So St. Paul does not generally look 
on baptism so much as a washing 
but as a burial. The old sinful self 
is buried in the waters of baptism 
and the baptized person comes up 
like a man rising from the dead with 
a new life, a new life united with 
Jesus Christ. 

By His death Christ blotted out our 
guilt and by baptism we are dead, 





buried, and risen with Christ. St. 
Paul puts it this way: “In our bap- 
tism, we have been buried with Him, 
died like Him, that so, just as Christ 
was raised up by His Father’s power 
from the dead, we too might live and 
move in a new kind of existence.” 
(Rom. 6:40) 

He reminds us that “You, too, 
must think of yourselves as dead to 
sin, and alive with a life that looks 
toward God, through Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” (Rom. 6:11) 


And “Christ died for us all, so 
that being alive should no longer 
mean living with our own life, but 
with His life Who died for us and 
has risen again; . . . it follows in 
fact, that when a man becomes a 
new creature in Christ, his old life 
has disappeared, everything has be- 
come new about him.” (2 Cor. 5:15 
& 17) 

When you hear St. Paul saying all 
this, you cannot help stepping back 
and pausing to ask yourself, “Does 
he mean me?” And we know that 
the answer is yes. But we cannot 
help realizing that we have been drag- 
ging our feet for a long time; that it 
is about time for us to take a good 
look at this new life which is ours 
and begin really to live it. 


WE MUST BE DIFFERENT 
INCE we have new life in Jesus 
Christ we must be quit of the 
old life that was ours before bap- 
tism. The old self must die. The new 
self must live. Our ways must not be 
the ways of the pagan world around 
us. We must be different: different 
from what we were, different from 
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the world around us. Our thoughts 
must be heavenly instead of earthly. 

“And now, brethren, I appeal to 
you by God’s mercies to offer up 
your bodies as a living sacrifice, con- 
secrated to God and worthy of His 
acceptance; this is the worship due 
from you as rational creatures. And 
you must not fall in with the man- 
ners of this world; there must be an 
inward change, a remaking of your 
minds, so that, you can satisfy your- 
selves what is God’s will, the good 
thing, the desirable thing, the perfect 
thing.” (Rom. 12:1-2) In the same 
chapter St. Paul adds, “Your love 
must be sincere love; you must hold 
what is evil in abomination, fix all 
your desire upon what is good.” 
(Rom. 12:9) There is no getting 
away from it: we must be different. 


But St. Paul could be very prac- 
tical also. If his head was in the 
clouds, his feet were still on the 
ground. He knew he was not talking 
to angels living among angels, but to 
men living in a pagan world. St. Paul 
knew that world as few men ever 
have. He knew the temptations his 
converts had. He could tell them 
what virtues they needed. 

In St. Paul’s letter to the people 
of Galatia there is a passage in which 
he contrasts nature and spirit. Nature 
is our human nature weakened by 
the effects of original sin and inclined 
to be disorderly and rebellious; spirit 
is the supernatural principle or source 
of power and action which grace in- 
troduces into our lives. 

“The impulses of nature and the 
impulses of the spirit war against 
each other. From corrupt nature pro- 
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ceed impurity, feuds, jealousies, an- 
ger, spite, drunkenness. But the spirit 
yields a harvest of love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, faith, courtesy, 
purity.” (Gal. 5) 

St. Paul, in connection with this 
observation on nature and spirit ad- 
vises us: “Learn to live and act in 
the spirit.” 


To the people of Colossae, St. Paul 
is sublime and practical at the same 
time when he says, “Risen with 
Christ, you must lift your thoughts 
above, where Christ now sits at the 
right hand of God. You must be 
heavenly-minded, not earthly-mind- 
ed; . . . Christ is your life. You must 
deaden those passions in you which 
belong to earth, fornication and im- 
purity, lust and evil spirit, and that 
love of money which is an idolatry. 
These are what bring down God’s 
vengeance on the unbelievers. Such 
was your own behaviour, too, while 
you lived among them. Now it is 
your turn to have done with it all: 
resentment, anger, spite, insults, foul- 
mouthed utterance; and do not tell 
lies at one another’s expense. You 
must be quit of the old self, and the 
habits that went with it; you must be 
clothed in the new self, so that the 
image of the God Who created it is 
its pattern.” (Col. 3:1-10) 


And he adds, “You are God’s 
chosen people, holy and well be- 
loved; the livery you wear must be 
tender compassion, kindness, humil- 
ity, gentleness, and patience; you 
must bear with one another’s faults, 
be generous to each other, where 
somebody has given grounds for com- 
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plaint; the Lord’s generosity to you 
must be the model of yours. Above 
all there must be charity; that is the 
bond which makes us perfect.” (Col. 
3:12-14) 

At this point we ought to pause 
and look at St. Paul’s picture of what 
the Christian should be and should 
not be. We ought to measure our- 
selves by it, looking not only at what 
we might list as important, such as 
impurity and evil desire, but also at 
what we might be tempted to call 
unimportant: tender compassion, 
gentleness, and patience. And we will 
probably have to admit that even at 
our spiritual best we are still half 
Christian and half pagan, half old 
and half new, half spiritually alive, 
but still half dead. 


NOT FOR US? 

E might think that all this is 

quite proper for a community 
of cloistered nuns, but not for us. 
But St. Paul never heard of a com- 
munity of cloistered nuns. He was 
talking to people like the country 
folk of Galatia and the slaves and 
longshoremen of the corrupt seaport 
of Corinth: all people living in the 
world, and a pagan world at that. It 
was of such as these that he said that 
they were “called to be holy.” (I 
Cor. 1:2) It was not to extra special 
people that he was speaking when he 
wrote to the port of Corinth, “Con- 
sider, brethren, the circumstances of 
your own calling; not many of you 
are wise, in the world’s fashion, not 
many powerful, not many wellborn. 
No, God has chosen what the world 
holds foolish, to make the wise seem 
foolish; God has chosen what the 
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world holds weak, to make the strong 
ashamed.” (I Cor. 1:26-27) 

But we might object that it is hard 
to be different in this world. People 
will laugh at us! 

People did more than that to St. 
Paul. His body had the marks of 
lashes and rods and stones to prove 
it. His converts, those living the new 
life in Christ, must expect the same. 
“There must be no wavering amidst 
these trials; you know well enough 
that this is our appointed lot.” (1 
Thess. 3:3) 


As an old man in the dank Mam- 
ertine prison awaiting his execution, 
St. Paul writes to his beloved Tim- 
othy, “And indeed, all those who are 
resolved to live a holy life in Christ 
Jesus will meet with persecution.” 
(2 Tim. 3:12) 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 
ILL persecutions and suffer- 
ings stop us from living our 

new life in Christ? In answer St. 
Paul has words that sound almost 
like a war cry: “Who will separate 
us from the love of Christ? Will af- 
fliction, or distress, or persecution, 
or hunger, or nakedness, or peril, or 
the sword? For Thy sake, says the 
Scripture, we face death at every mo- 
ment, reckoned no better than sheep 
marked down for slaughter. Yet in 
all this we are conquerors, through 
Him Who has granted us His love. 
Neither death nor life, neither what 
is present nor what is to come, no 
force whatever, neither the height 
above us_ nor the depth beneath us, 
nor any other created thing, will be 
able to separate us from the love of 
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God, which comes to us in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” (Rom. 8:35-39) 

It is not easy to live this new life, 
this life different from the life of the 
pagan world around us. We have 
tried so many times, and as many 
times have failed. And why? Is it 
that something is lacking? Is it that 
we lack motive to drive us on? Per- 
haps we fail to look at the reward. 
Perhaps we do not keep our eyes on 
the prize. So St. Paul provides us 
with motives. He would have us, 
like him, keep our eyes on our home- 
coming in heaven with Jesus. He 
keeps reminding us that just as Christ 
rose glorious from the dead, so one 
day He will raise us up glorious from 
the grave. 


To the Corinthians, St. Paul writes, 
“This light and momentary afflic- 
tion brings with it a reward multi- 
plied many times, loading us with 
everlasting glory; if only we will fix 
our eyes on what is unseen, not on 
what we can see. What we can see, 
lasts but for a moment; what is un- 
seen is eternal. When our earthly liv- 
ing in tents has come to an end, God, 
we are sure, has a solid building 
waiting for us, a dwelling not built 
with hands, that will last eternally in 
heaven. It is for this that we sigh, 
longing for the shelter of that home 
which heaven will give us.” 


St. Paul would have us push on 
with the reward always in view: 
“Forgetting what I have left behind, 
intent on what lies before me, I press 
on with the goal in view, eager for 
the prize, God’s heavenly summons 
in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 3:13-14) 
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RETEST AFT 


Reminding us that our bodies be- 
long to Christ, he holds out the hope 
that “God, just as He has raised our 
Lord from the dead, by His great 
power will raise us up too.” (1 Cor. 
6:14) 

As his death draws near, St. Paul 
does not grow sad; he grows eager. 
The prize is almost within his grasp 
now. “My blood already flows in 
sacrifice; the time has nearly come 
when I can go free. I have fought 
the good fight; I have finished the 
race; I have redeemed my pledge; I 
look forward to the prize that is wait- 
ing for me, the prize I have earned.” 
(2 Tim. 4:6-8) 


THE STRENGTH OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 

UT even with the prize of a glori- 

ous resurrection and the happi- 
ness of heaven before our eyes we 
are still conscious of our own weak- 
ness. The task of living our new life 
is always difficult. We need strength. 
And Christ gave us that strength 
when He gave us the Holy Spirit in 
baptism and confirmation. “In ac- 
cordance with His own merciful de- 


sign He saved us, with the cleansing 
power which gives us new birth, and 
restores our nature through the Holy 
Spirit, shed on us in abundant meas- 
ure through our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” (Titus 3:5-6) 

That we may keep our bodies for 
Christ, St. Paul reminds us: “Surely 
you know that your bodies are the 
shrines of the Holy Spirit, Who 
dwells in you.” (1 Cor. 6:19) 

With the help of the Holy Spirit 
we can live the life of the spirit in- 
stead of the life of nature. “They 
who live the life of nature cannot be 
acceptable to God; but you live the 
life of the spirit, not the life of na- 
ture; that is if the Spirit of God 
dwells in you. A man cannot belong 
to Christ unless he has the spirit of 
Christ.” (Rom. 8:8-9) 

St. Paul himself gave us the ex- 
ample of living this new life in Christ 
Jesus. Saul, the persecutor of Christ, 
became Paul the apostle of Christ, 
Paul the saint. 

May St. Paul, who is frequently 
quoted but not so frequently prayed 
to, obtain for us the grace to be imi- 
tators of him as he was of Christ! 
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KEEP DIVIDING! 


A public official was one day reading his newspaper when he came 
upon an article in which he was severely criticized. The article threw 
him into such a rage that he swore to a friend he would get revenge. 

The friend was a philosopher and answered: “You will do nothing 
of the kind. Half the people who read the paper did not see the article. 
Half of those who saw it, did not read it. Half of those who read it did 
not understand it. Half of those who understood it did not believe it. 
Half of those who believed it were of no importance anyhow. So forget 
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Why Is God Silent? 


UESTION: In the Acts of the 
Q Apostles the account is given of 
St. Paul’s conversion. God struck him 
from his horse on the road to Damas- 
cus, and blinded him. That experience 
changed St. Paul from a persecutor of 
the Church to a great apostle. My 
question is: why doesn’t God do the 
same thing to modern persecutors of 
the Church? 


NSWER: As our _ correspondent 

notes, the account of St. Paul’s 
startling conversion is found in the 
Acts of the Apostles, chapter nine. 
“Breathing threats of slaughter” 
against the Christians, Saul was on the 
road to Damascus to hunt them out, 
when suddenly a blinding light burst 
upon him, and he heard a voice say: 
“Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute 
Me?” And Saul was receptive to this 
great grace; immediately and humbly 
he said: “Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me do?” 

It all seems so simple that one is 
indeed inclined to wonder why God 
does not thus dramatically bring about 
the conversion of all His enemies. How- 
ever, what must always be kept in 
mind is that God can work only in 
human hearts which He finds recep- 
tive to Him. He has made men free, 
and He will not take away that gift of 
freedom, since this constitutes one of 
man’s greatest glories; a gift that iden- 
tifies man as made in the image and 
likeness of God. 
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ASK 


CO Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Saul had been a persecutor of the 
Church, but nevertheless even this mis- 
guided course of action stemmed from 
a strong faith in God and zeal for His 
law. He was disposed for the recep- 
tion of God’s special grace, and hum- 
bly glad to receive it. 

One cannot conclude from this that 
all persecutors would react in the same 
way to such an extraordinary event. 
Consider, for example, many who in 
the time of Christ Himself, on wit- 
nessing His miracles, hardened their 
hearts and would not accept His 
claim. Consider the reaction of Emile 
Zola, agnostic French novelist of the 
last century, who himself witnessed 
the instantaneous cure of Marie Lem- 
archand at Lourdes from a condition 
of lupus which had eaten away her 
face. Zola proceeded to write a novel 
deriding Lourdes, and declared: ‘Were 
I to see all the sick at Lourdes cured, 
I would not believe in a miracle.” 


God, it may be said with all due 
reverence, is continually searching for 
ways and means to win man’s love, 
but never will He force man to love 
Him, because He has made man free. 
Therefore, while praying that His 
grace may manifest itself more and 
more in the world, it is good to pray 
also that men’s wills may be more and 
more receptive to that grace. This 
prayer, if enough people make it and 
persevere in it, cannot but change the 
world and bring it back to God. 
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Too many human beings are suffering these 
days from unnecessary fears and worries. 
Here are five simple and basic rules for 
overcoming any form of excessive worry. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


ERHAPS the most fruitful reso- 

lution that many persons can 
make for a new year, or at any time 
during the year, is that they will take 
measures to cut down on the amount 
of useless worrying that they do. 
Such a resolution, if carried out, 
would release untapped sources of 
power in their: personalities; it would 
make them much more pleasant com- 
panions, friends and associates; it 
would save them from many sins and 
mistakes that spring primarily from 
excessive worry. 

Worry may be defined simply as 
protracted, unreasonable, and fre- 
quently expressed agitation of soul. 
Its object may be one of two things: 
1) it may be some wholly imaginary 
calamity that one thinks he has suf- 
fered or may suffer in the future; 
2) it may be one of those real trou- 
bles or burdens that fall to the lot 
of all human beings in this sinful and 
imperfect world. 

Thus, under the first head, many 
people worry about not being es- 
teemed as much as they think they 
should be; they worry about their 
health even when there are no real 
symptoms of disease; they worry 
about possible serious accidents that 
might befall loved ones; they worry 
about future possible misfortunes and 
burdens such as no one can actually 
foresee. 
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FIVE 
REMEDIES 
FOR 


WORRY 


Under the second head, many peo- 
ple worry excessively about their in- 
voluntary mistakes and slips, exag- 
gerating the disesteem these cause in 
the minds of others; they worry 
about the burdens that are a part of 
the state of life they freely chose; 
they worry because they are not pro- 
moted or advanced over others, or 
because they are not respected and 
loved and honored by every individ- 
ual who knows them. 

Excessive worry is not a good 
thing; indeed, it is always a sign of 
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some specific weakness of character. 
In order to reveal such weaknesses, 
and to prod readers into overcoming 
them, we here set down five positive 
rules for decreasing or overcoming 
worry. He who learns to keep these 
rules will find his excessive worries 
evaporating; he who does not keep 
them will worry himself into becom- 
ing something of a neurotic. 


Rule I. Get your mind off the 
unimportant sufferings and setbacks 
of your life. 


There are those for whom nothing 
that hurts them in any way is unim- 
portant. A small headache, a slight 
from a friend or neighbor, any an- 
noyance caused by childrens’ clatter 
and noise, upsets and agitates them 
beyond all reason. There is a name 
for the weakness thus revealed; it is 
called egotism. An egotist is one who 
wants the whole world to revolve 
around his comfort, his feelings, his 
desires and ambitions. If any of these 
are crossed or upset in any way he 
groans interiorly and moans exterior- 
ly. Since no one escapes a multitude 
of small annoyances in life, the ego- 
tist who cannot take them wallows 
in self-pity, which is a special form 
of worry. 

The remedy is to be found in the 
rule set down above. This rule as- 
sumes that a person must learn to 
make clear distinctions between im- 
portant and unimportant things that 
happen to him. The important things, 
deserving of great concern and rea- 
sonable fear, are few in number. 
They may be listed in the following 
questions: Do I hate sin and avoid 
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it? Can I say right now that I am on 
the way to saving my immortal soul? 
Am I doing the job God gave me to 
do as well as I can? Am I a source 
of scandal and trial, or a source of 
inspiration and help to others? 

The small and temporary irrita- 
tions of daily life must be considered 
too unimportant to awaken self-pity, 
excessive worry, mental agitation of 
any kind. 

Say to yourself, when you find 
yourself worrying or upset: Is the 
cause of this worry really important? 
If not, away with it, and let’s get 
down to business. 


Rule II. Get your mind fixed on 
the providence of God, on the suf- 
ferings of the Son of God Who re- 
deemed you, on the promises made 
to you by God. 


A glaring weakness of those who 
are subject to excessive worry is a 
lack of spiritual outlook, a lack of 
awareness of God’s relationship to 
their lives, which of course is anoth- 
er facet of egotism. The worrier, even 
though he be externally somewhat 
religious, has simply not permitted 
three truths about God to take hold 
of his mind and color his reaction to 
untoward events that affect him. 

The first of these truths is that of 
God’s providence. This attribute of 
God contains a vast complex of 
truths. It means that God loves every 
human being Whom He created and 
desires his happiness. It means that 
God makes no laws for His creatures 
that are either impossible or too dif- 
ficult with the help of His grace to 
obey. It means that God permits no 
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suffering to any human being with- 
out a reason that will redound to the 
person’s greater happiness in the end. 
Deliberate sinners and excessive wor- 
riers (often the same people) refuse 
to accept these obvious truths. Yet 
even the punishment God will mete 
out to them in the end (if they die 
in their sins) will manifest His good- 
ness, His justice, His providence to 
the world. 


The second truth about God that 
is not embraced by those who worry 
themselves over suffering into unfit- 
ness and sin is that of His own ex- 
cruciating suffering in human form 
for the redemption and happiness of 
every human being. The reaction of 
the spiritually illiterate and blind is 
totally illogical: the Son of God suf- 
fered horribly for their sins; but He 
must not ask them to suffer anything. 
We hear that on all sides today: 
“God doesn’t want me to suffer any- 
thing; therefore He must let me com- 
mit sin to avoid suffering.” 


The third truth about God that 
has no effect on the minds of exces- 
sive wotriers (who, we repeat, often 
become habitual sinners) is that of 
His incredible promises to those who 
love Him. St. Paul dealt with the 
worries and sufferings of the early 
Christians in Rome, who were being 
hunted, persecuted and martyred for 
their faith, with these words: “For 
the spirit himself giveth testimony 
that we ‘are the sons of God .. . yet 
so, if we suffer with Him, we may 
be also glorified with Him. For I 
reckon that the sufferings of this time 
are not worthy to be compared with 
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the glory to come that shall be re- 
vealed in us.” 

Worriers want their reward right 
now. They want it in the form of 
the esteem of others, freedom from 
constricting responsibilities, bodily 
health, plenty of material comfort, 
social position and honor. In this 
world nobody gets these things in 
the full measure desirable; anyone 
who counts on them always has 
something to worry about. 

If you who read this are inclined 
to protracted worry, then this is 
sure: you don’t know God as your 
Father; you don’t know Christ as 
your Redeemer; and you don’t know 
God as your perfect reward and un- 
speakable joy. 


Rule III. Get your mind fixed on 
the needs of your neighbors. 


It will be noted by now that the 
thread of egotism, self-centeredness, 
downright selfishness, runs through 
all the patterns of excessive worry to 
be found among human beings. In 
the light of this Rule III, note how 
often one who is subject to fits of 
worry is usually concerned with what 
others owe him, and very little with 
what are his duties and obligations, 
both of justice and charity, toward 
others. 

So you have the selfish wife, who 
feels that her husband does not love 
her as he should, and foolishly thinks 
that she can make him love her more 
by nagging at him all the livelong 
day. So you have the jealous hus- 
band who fears that his wife might 
cast a fonder eye on someone other 
than himself, and so tries to imprison 
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her away from all contact with the 
world. So you have the miserly indi- 
vidual who lives in dread that some- 
one will swindle him or outfox him 
or even loosen his bankroll for any 
good cause. 

These commonplace examples of 
difficult-to-love people are usually 
great worriers. Their thoughts center 
about such topics as “my rights,” 
“what people owe me,” “how I de- 
serve to be treated,” and, of course, 
“how badly I am misused and mis- 
treated by those around me.” Now, 
absolutely nobody goes through life 
without experiencing some ill-treat- 
ment from others, either malicious 
or unintended. Anyone who has a 
kind of fixation on the ill-treatment 
received from others will rarely be 
without worry. 


There is absolutely only one cure 
for such worriers, and that is forcibly 
to detach their mind from what oth- 
ers owe them and to fix it firmly on 
what they can do for others. This is 
the essence of the charity taught by 
Jesus Christ. It involves many things: 
forgiveness of enemies, patience with 
the shortcomings of loved ones, the 
desire to serve others without hope 
of reward, generosity of spirit, cheer- 
fulness of manner under any circum- 
stances. 

If you worry because you think 
you are mistreated, or because you 
really are mistreated, start working 
so hard for others, for the love of 
God, that your own wounded ego 
will soon be forgotten. 


Rule IV. Get your mind off future 
possible burdens and sufferings. 
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There are many homely epigrams 
to the effect that a large proportion 
of the things that worry us about the 
future never come to pass at all. 
Moreover, even those previously wor- 
ried about things that do come to 
pass usually turn out to be more eas- 
ily borne than had been anticipated. 


Experience proves these state- 
ments, and God’s word promises that 
so it will be. 

Yet there are thousands of people 
who make themselves miserable sole- 
ly on the basis of what may be their 
sad lot at some future time. Thus 
there is the young mother of three 
children who makes herself a nerv- 
ous wreck (or a sinner) over the 
thought of how burdened she will be 
when and if she has six or seven 
children. There are the father and 
mother who keep peering into the 
future and wondering how they will 
ever pay for their children’s college 
education 10 or 15 years from now, 
and losing sleep over the prospect. 
There are those parents who cannot 
stand the thought of giving up their 
children to marriage or even a higher 
vocation, and who turn their worries 
into barriers against the vocations of 
their children. 


Some worry about lonesome old 
age; some worry about future pos- 
sible illness; some worry about how 
they will ever endure dying; some 
fear the horrors of atomic war. 

The only remedy for such worries 
is Rule IV: Get your mind off future 
possible catastrophes. Decide that 
your real goal is heaven, and that 
nothing on earth will make you miss 
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that. Then settle down to living one 
day at a time in loyalty to God. He 
will give you enough grace to bear 
the burdens of each day as it comes 
along; He will give you compensa- 
tions too. But never forget that He 
can do with your future what He 
pleases, and if He pleases to afflict 
you in the future, He will also send 
you special graces to match the af- 
flictions. 

If your worries are largely about 
future possible trials, put the future 
out of your mind and decide that you 
are going to do the best possible job 
you can do with your duties of today. 


Rule V: Get your mind fixed on 
the blessings you have already re- 
ceived from God, right up to the last 
moment of your breathing. 


Since egotism runs through all 
forms of excessive worry, it is not 
strange that its victims are usually 
lacking a most important virtue, and 
that is the virtue of gratitude. An in- 
corrigible worrier about unimportant 
things, about the unpredictable fu- 
ture, about the treatment he receives 
from others, will usually scoff at the 
idea of gratitude. “What have I to 
be grateful for?” he will say; or, 
“Nobody in the world has less to be 
grateful for than I have.” 

This is not being written for in- 
corrigibles, and therefore, for those 
who can and wish to overcome their 
habits of worrying, Rule V must be 
insisted upon. 

For every human being in the 
world who has not been totally de- 
prived of any opportunity to know 
something about God, gratitude must 
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first of all embrace these things: that 
he has been created by God, created 
in the image and likeness of God, 
created to live forever; that he has 
been redeemed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, and by the same act adopted 
as a child by God and destined for 
the everlasting happiness of heaven. 
These are the truths that make in- 
comparably greater sufferings than 
any human being is actually asked 
to endure seem, in the words of St. 
Paul, negligible and light and un- 
worthy of worry. 


Built on these basic reasons for 
gratitude, there are, in the lives of 
all human beings, many others, dif- 
fering from person to person and 
recognizable only by the individual. 
These revolve around such things as 
one’s parents and home life, one’s 
opportunities of education, one’s 
health, one’s friends, one’s job, even 
one’s special gifts of mind and body. 
Some have not been favored in all 
these matters; but no one has been 
completely deprived of every possi- 
ble good connected with them. 


Excessive worriers choose to re- 
main blind to their reasons for grati- 
tude to God and to some of their 
fellow men. What they lack is more 
important to them than what they 
have. And what they lack is invari- 
ably one of the unimportant things 
spoken of in the first part of this 
article. 


If you find, in reviewing your life, 
that you rarely make an act of grati- 
tude to God, you have right there 
one of the basic reasons for your 
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worries. Say to yourself then, in mo- ed far beyond my deserts — all 
ments of stress and agitation over thanks be to God. And though 1 
your surroundings, your future, your walk (with the Psalmist) in the midst 
health and your job: “I’m alive; ’m_ of the shadow of death, I will fear 
a child of God; I’m on my way to-__ no evils, for He is with me; His rod 
ward heaven; I’ve already been bless- and His staff have comforted me.” 





EDUCATORS OF SOULS 


The image of the teacher that we all have hidden in our hearts among 
the dearest memories of childhood is always of someone performing 
that loftiest of functions, which makes them educators of souls by means 
of their words, their example, and their patient labor in the midst of 
difficulties and sacrifices. St. John Chrysostom outlines the peerless mis- 
sion of a teacher with the well-known and profound words: “What can 
be greater than controlling the souls and the habits of youth? I consider 
the man who has mastered the art of shaping young souls as much 
greater than all painters, sculptors, and artists.” This art cannot be 
learned from books, but only by the grace of God and by dint of prayer 
and the long apprenticeship of a Christian life, lived from the earliest 
fruitful years of schooling and studying. The greatness of the teacher’s 
mission can be judged by the amount of responsibility involved: as We 
mentioned before, teachers are entrusted with the very destiny of civil- 
ized society, because they mold tomorrow’s adults by instilling into their 
tender and pliant hearts, teachings and impressions which will remain 
with them for the rest of their lives. 


John XXIII: The Pope Speaks 





PUBLIC JUDGMENT 


And oh! what a sight it will be, what an unexpected sight, at the last 
day and public judgment to be present at that revelation of all hearts! 
How different persons will then seem, from what they seem now! How 
will the last be first, and the first last! Then those whom the world looked 
up to, will be brought low, and those who were little esteemed, will be 
exalted. Then will it be found who are the real movers in the world’s 
affairs, those who sustained the cause of the Church or who influenced 
the fortunes of empires, were not the great and powerful, not those whose 
names are known in the world, but the humble despised followers of the 
Lamb, the meek saint, the man full of prayer and good works whom the 
world passed by; the hidden band of saintly witnesses, whose voice day 
by day ascended to Christ; the sufferers who seemed to be living for 
nothing; the poor whom the proud world thought but an offense and a 
nuisance. 

Cardinal Newman 
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Religion for Pre-Schoolers 


Begin 


NE OF the oldest stories in the 

field of education has to do 
with the mother who asked a child 
psychologist when she should begin 
training and educating her child. 
“How old is the child?” he inquired. 
“Two years old,” she replied. “You 
have already lost two years,” he an- 
swered. 

Oft told as this story is, it does 
remind parents that they must begin 
the home education of their children 
very early. The physical needs of 
feeding and changing a baby seem 
so important that they can obscure 
the even more urgent necessity of 
personal love and training. 


Before examining the reasons for 
an early start in the religious educa- 
tion of children, it is worthwhile to 
reaffirm the basic truth that the pri- 
mary obligation of educating chil- 
dren rests upon the parents. The 
purpose of marriage is not only the 
procreation but also the education of 
children. Hence the right as well as 
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Early! 


THOMAS E. TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


the duty of education belongs to the 
parents and not to the Church or 
state. Many parents neglect their re- 
sponsibility and force the Church or 
the state to make up for their neg- 
lect. Teachers tell us that many par- 
ents expect the school not only to 
teach, but also to discipline and train 
the children without much help from 
the parents. Priests, sisters and teach- 
ers are meant only to assist parents, 
not to assume their responsibilities. 

Popes and bishops have thought it 
worth their while to remind parents 
of the necessity of beginning the re- 
ligious education of their children at 
a very early age. 


Pope Leo XIII: “It is altogether 
necessary for good parents to take 
care that each of their children learns 
the precepts of religion when first it 
begins to understand.” 

Pope Pius X: “There is in man 
from his birth a power of under- 
standing, a power which requires a 
mother’s word that it may be aroused 
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to action, and so to speak, reach 
outward.” 

Pius XI: “Disorderly inclinations 
must be corrected, good tendencies 
encouraged and regulated from ten- 
der childhood.” 


Pius XII told Catholic mothers: 
“It is your task from the cradle to 
begin their education in soul as well 
as in body; if you do not educate 
them, they will begin for good or ill 
to educate themselves.” 

The bishops of the United States 
have added their testimony to that 
of the popes: “From his earliest 
years he (the child) must be taught 
that his chief significance comes 
from the fact that he is created by 
God and is destined for life with 
God in eternity.” 

There are very solid reasons be- 
hind the insistence by these Church 
leaders on the early religious forma- 
tion of children. The reasons become 
clear when we examine the goal of 
Christian education as well as the 
nature of the child who must be 
educated. 


HE purpose of education is to 
form Christ in the child, to 
make him a true follower of Christ. 
Christ became man not only to die 
for all men, but also to set an ex- 
ample of living that all must imitate. 
He tells us: “I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” He is the Way 
to God; He is the Truth Who com- 
prises all truth; He is the Life that 
men must lead. 
At baptism a child receives this 
Life and Truth in its soul, but the 
child must grow into an acceptance 
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of this Truth and Life. Christ does 
not remain in the soul that does not 
develop by conscious effort this 
Christian way of living. 

This task is a supernatural, a su- 
perhuman one, but a possible one 
because of the help of God’s grace. 
It must be accomplished in the mind 
and will of the child. A realization 
of the way in which a child’s mind 
and will function makes clear the 
necessity for the early start in reli- 
gious education. 


The statement that a child reaches 
the use of reason at the age of seven 
can occasion grave misunderstand- 
ing. These words might be inter- 
preted to mean the child goes along 
for almost seven years without using 
reason, and then suddenly on the 
seventh birthday begins to reason. 
Such a sudden emergence of reason 
is, of course, not true to fact. The 
development is a very gradual one. 
As the child approaches seven, rea- 
son will guide more and more of its 
actions and decisions. 


Before a child attains sufficient 
reasoning power so as to be morally 
responsible for its actions, it guides 
itself by instinct, especially the in- 
stinct of imitation. When a child is 
born its mind is, as the philosophers 
tell us, a blank tablet. The first writ- 
ing on that tablet will be done by 
the parents. The child’s first ideas, 
its first emotions arise in response 
to what parents say and do. All 
children are mimics, at first uncon- 
sciously, then consciously. What a 
child sees, it will do. A parent’s smile 
of approval means that it has done 
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something good; a parent’s frown or 
reprimand tells the child that its ac- 
tion is not good. A baby and a very 
young child learn to operate accord- 
ing to what pleases or displeases the 
parents. 


As a child gets older it tries to 
imitate in a conscious way the ac- 
tions and words of the parents. 
Mothers and fathers sometimes won- 
der where their children pick up cer- 
tain words or phrases. A little re- 
flection often reveals to the parents 
that they were the sources. Some- 
times they are given a great insight 
into themselves by the children’s ac- 
tions or words. 

It is this instinct of mimicry that 
parents must use in the religious for- 
mation of the child. Young children 
must be trained to say prayers and 
imitate actions of kneeling, folding 
hands, and blessing themselves — 
actions that do not have too much 
meaning at the time except that they 
are approved by the parents — not 
only approved, but done by the fa- 
ther and mother. 

Gradually, as the child develops 
in intelligence, the parents must ex- 
plain the meaning of the religious 
truths and practices. Story books, 
pictures and records can make the 
child very much aware of religion. 


Original sin has also impaired the 
power of the mind. This means that 
God and the supernatural truths do 
not come easily to a mind darkened 
by original sin. The mind now is 
pulled down toward material things, 
and the efforts of the parents must 
be directed to making the unseen 
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truths of the next world seem very 
real to the child. 

The will of a child also needs 
guidance. The will, the power to 
love or hate God, the power to 
choose good or evil, is a blind facul- 
ty that depends upon the mind for 
its motivation. It can choose only 
from among things that it knows. 
Thus the proper scale of values must 
be presented to the young. Again the 
child’s world is regulated by the ap- 
proval or disapproval of parents. 
The parents’ standards become the 
child’s norms of action. 


HE will must be trained by hab- 

its which are acquired by re- 
peated actions. Children forget easily, 
and parents must have the necessary 
patience to help them form good 
habits. That is the definition of a 
virtue, a good habit. A child cannot 
be left to express itself without any 
restraint or guidance from parents, 
and it is not naturally so strongly 
inclined to what is good that all its 
instincts may be satisfied without re- 
gard for God’s law or for others. 

Original sin has weakened the will 
so that it is turned more toward self 
than toward God. It more easily 
seeks self-satisfaction rather than the 
good pleasure of God. Experience 
shows how early self-will can assert 
itself in temper tantrums. 

The goal of education is the for- 
mation of Christ in the child. Parents 
must begin early because it is a gi- 
gantic task to make Christ’s standards 
and virtues live in a child whose 
mind and will need constant guid- 
ance if the child is to mature as a 
Christian. 
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Problems of Professional 
<=> and Business People 


Problems of the Tax Accountant 


ROBLEM: I am a tax accountant 
P and adviser, and am surely anx- 
ious not to violate God’s law in the 
exercise of my profession. However, I 
encounter many difficult situations and 
anxieties of conscience. Here are a 
few: 1) I inquire of a client how much 
he has earned in business in the course 
of a year, and he states a figure which 
I strongly suspect is considerably less 
than his actual profit. 2) A client who 
never goes to church claims exemption 
on a number of gifts allegedly given to 
churches. When I ask for cancelled 
checks or other proofs, he replies that 
he made the gifts in cash. 3) The mem- 
bers of a firm claim exemption for pur- 
chases they assert are for the firm (and 
hence deductible) whereas actually I 
suspect they are for their private use 
(and hence non-deductible) such as au- 
tomobiles. How should I act in making 
up the tax accounts in such cases? 


OLUTION: A few general princi- 

ples regarding taxation should first 
be stated. In the first place, according 
to common Catholic teaching, the ob- 
ligation to pay one’s just share of taxes 
to the state or federal government is an 
obligation in legal justice, binding in 
conscience. Hence, it would be a sin 
to withhold one’s just share — a mortal 
or venial sin in accordance with the 
amount withheld. This principle has 
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reference to one’s just share, because 
some believe that it is not against jus- 
tice to keep back a certain portion of 
what they are required to pay, on the 
ground that some of the tax money is 
squandered by careless government of- 
ficials. While I admit that there is some 
probability in this argument, I do not 
commend its application in practice. I 
believe that every loyal citizen should 
try to find out what he is supposed to 
pay according to the rules laid down 
by the state or federal rules of taxation, 
and pay that amount. And the tax ac- 
countant should do his or her part 
toward finding out exactly what this 
amount really is. 


Above all, no tax accountant should 
ever accept a bribe for juggling figures 
in such wise that the amount will be 
less than it should be. On the other 
hand, if what may be called “legal 
loopholes” can be found — means 
within the scope of the law, the clever 
use of which will reduce the amount 
of the tax burden — there is no rea- 
son why they should not be suggested 
to the client by the accountant. 

Secondly, the party principally re- 
sponsible for paying just taxes is the 
client, not the tax accountant. Hence, 
the latter is obliged to use only ordi- 
nary means to discover how correct 
and trustworthy are the statements of 
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the client. The tax accountant is not a 
detective; he should presume that the 
client is telling the truth, and if, after 
making as much investigation as can 
be reasonably expected, he can discov- 
er no evidence of dishonesty, he should 
draw up the records according to the 
statements he has received. 


To answer our correspondent’s par- 
ticular questions: 1) If the books rec- 
ord the amount which the client states 
was his profit in the course of the year, 
the accountant can draw up the taxes 
in accordance with that figure, even 
though he suspects that the books have 
been falsified. 2) The accountant 
should consult the clergymen of the 
churches which the client states he ben- 
efited by his donations. If the clergy- 
men can give any proof that they re- 
ceived this sum from the client, then 
there is no difficulty in recording it. 
But suppose the client claims that he 
contributed the money in cash in a 
common collection, and the pastors can 


give only some assurance that this 
might have happened? Then I believe 
that morally the accountant is justified 
in accepting the client’s statement. 3) 
Unless the accountant has some posi- 
tive proof (from the books or from 
some other source) that the company 
funds were used to make private pur- 
chases, the accountant can presume 
that the transaction was honest. 


I am solving these problems accord- 
ing to the moral law. It may be that 
the civil law will take a more severe 
view of these matters and hold the ac- 
countant responsible jointly with the 
client, if the latter is subsequently con- 
victed of tax evasion. Therefore it 
would be well for a tax accountant to 
consult a good lawyer as to what the 
civil law determines about the respons- 
ibility of the accountant. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
The Catholic University of America 





SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Let Us... tell you of Our concern in the face of the present develop- 
ment of the technical world and its consequences for education. The 
Christian faith certainly has nothing to fear from science. nor from the 
method which has grown out of it; on the contrary, it teaches us that 
these new possibilities are a glorification of the creative goodness of 
God, who has said: “Fill the earth and subdue it.” (Gen. 1:28) But it 
teaches us equally that they are simply means put at the disposal of 
men, who can use them for the best as also, alas, for the worst. That 
is why it seems to Us urgently necessary today that sincere Catholics 
be present in great numbers in this sphere, in the full vigor of human 
activity, in order to guide it in the sense wished by the Creator. That is 
why it is also expedient that it be made possible for numerous children 
to acquire in good Catholic technical schools a specialized training and 
a truly Christian education which will enable them tomorrow to con- 
stitute the professional and moral elite of whom the world and the 
Church have such great need... . 


John XXIII: The Pope Speaks 
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What 


Most of us see God's knowledge only in 


vast, vague outlines. But in regard to 


God 


every one of us, God's knowledge is 


something real and personal. It touches 
all the details of our life. 


Knows 


DONALD MACKINNON, C.SS.R. 


Spe devil took Christ for a long 
walk. He was leading Him to 
the top of the highest mountain in 
Palestine to show Him “all the king- 
doms of the world” and offer to make 
Him their master — “if falling down, 
Thou wilt adore me.” (Luke 4:8) 

Clever and knowledgeable beyond 
human power to comprehend, the 
devil had plotted this strategic walk, 
culminating in the temptation on the 
mountaintop, during the forty days 
Christ had fasted in the desert. 

His plan was to scuttle the Messias 
and His long-awaited kingdom before 
He had had a chance even to choose 
the apostles. The devil’s bargain was 
brilliant. He offered to let Christ co- 
reign with him as “prince of this 
world,” (John 12:31) to lavish on 
Him the glories promised to the 
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Messias. Surely the Messias knew 
that Isaias had foretold great suffer- 
ing and even death for Him if he 
looked to establish His kingdom in 
God’s way. There was only one 
catch: Christ would no longer be a 
free agent, but just number-two man 
to the all powerful devil, making the 
whole Messianic kingdom a toy in 
the devil’s hand. 

The mistake in the devil’s ingen- 
ious scheme was that he didn’t know 
that the Messias was also God. When 
Christ turned His infinitely penetrat- 
ing eyes on him and said, “The Lord 
Thy God shalt thou worship and Him 
only shalt thou serve,” (Matt. 4:10), 
the evil genius of angel-kind had to 
sneak away and admit that here was 
Someone Whose knowledge and in- 
sight far outranked his own. 
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Christ proved that no creature can 
outwit his Maker. Divine knowledge 
is too vast. Wasn’t St. Paul to write, 
“All things are bare and open before 
Him. The word of God is alive and 
full of energy and keener than any 
two edged sword.”? (Hebrews 4:12- 
13) 

The mere outline of the files at 
God’s disposal is staggering. Besides 
a thorough and exhausting grasp of 
His own infinite being (a subject to 
baffle the world’s profoundest theo- 
logians) God can account for every- 
thing that ever was or ever will be, 
for everything that is or could ever 
be thought of. Why not? All crea- 
tion, from Lucifer to cornflakes, has 
its existence because God said, “Let 
it be made.” 


OST of us see God’s knowledge 
only in vast, vague outlines. It 
is hard to picture it as something 
personal and real and touching our 
very lives. Explanations are difficult. 
But King David tried to pinpoint it 
once for his young son, Solomon. The 
boy was in conference with David 
and the notables of his court at the 
time. The king was explaining how 
he had asked God to build a mighty 
temple. But God had said that the 
king was a “warrior and a shedder 
of blood.” So it would be Solomon 
“that shall build a house and court 
for God.” 


Overawed at his son’s privilege, 
the king stopped short in his speech. 
He turned to the boy and pleaded 
with him: “Acknowledge ever thy 
father’s God. Serve Him faithfully. 
The Lord understands all hearts. 
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There is no thought in our minds but 
He can read it.” (I Par. 28:9) 
David knew what he was saying. 
Experience had taught him to value 
God’s knowledge and its ability to 
help when time was running out. 


In his younger days when he was 
fleeing from Saul, he heard a rumor 
that an army corps would attack him 
in a town called Ceila. (I Kings 23:7- 
ff.) He asked for God’s counsel and 
was told not only that Ceila would be 
attacked as rumored, but that the 
town elders would turn David and 
his six hundred men over to Saul be- 
fore there could even be a battle. 

The Ceila story has since become 
famous in discussions about God’s 
knowledge. It clarifies several ques- 
tions about divine thought that men 
have always sought to discover. For 
one thing, Ceila proves that God, 
“the Holy One,” (Luke 1:35) knows 
sin. He told David about Saul’s in- 
tent to kill and about the town elders’ 
decision to betray him. 


But how can God know sin? Oth- 
er things God knows because He cre- 
ates them. Sin is the one thing in all 
the universe not of His making. 

The quickest way to solve the 
problem of God’s knowledge of sin 
is to review our ideas of sin. Accord- 
ing to the catechism, sin is: a 
thought, word, deed or omission com- 
mitted against the law of God. In 
other words sin is really two things: 
1) a thought, word or deed, 2) a 
thought, word or deed marred by dis- 
obedience to God’s law. The first 
half, of course, comes from God just 
like all other thoughts, and words, 
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and deeds. It is only the second, be- 
smirched half, that comes from crea- 
tures. Saul’s design to murder and 
the elders’ to betray were only partly 
their own. As far as being thoughts, 
they owed their existence to God’s 
help. The marring of those thoughts 
came only from Saul and the elders. 


There is the key to understanding 
how God knows sin. He knows the 
thought or the word or the deed, and 
He sees that creatures have deform- 
ed it, because it is not according to 
His will and command. 

That poses another intriguing ques- 
tion. It shows that God, fully fore- 
seeing sin, doesn’t attempt to break 
a creature’s free will. He knew what 
was in store for David if he went 
near the town, and he didn’t intend 
to stop it. 

But why? If “nothing comes to 
pass without divine foreknowledge,” 
(Daniel 13:42), it would seem that 
He ought to make His command- 
ments better observed. 

The reason He doesn’t, is that He 
has made man free. All the rest of 
creation must serve God blindly. But 
man, “made in God’s own image and 
likeness,” (Gen. 1:26) is given the 
option of saying yes or no to God’s 
law. God wanted free creatures. If 
they are to be really free, He must 
be willing to let them spurn His gifts. 


NOTHER facet of divine knowl- 
edge shown at Ceila is this: 
God knows the answer to that always 
fascinating question: “What would 
have happened if things had been 
different?” God knew and foretold 
a bloody death for David if he went 
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to Ceila. But He also knew the other 
ending to the story, namely, that Saul 
would shortly be forced to give up 
the chase because of a heavy Philis- 
tine attack against central Palestine. 

Small things and momentous facts 
all play a part in the startling story 
at Ceila. Everything has a way of 
coming under the scope of Gcd’s 
thinking. 

Is it any wonder that the wise man, 
reviewing the expanse of God’s 
knowledge cried out: “Thy wisdom 
reaches from end to end mightily 
and governs all things well.” (Wis- 
dom 8:1) 


Christ, too, recalled that the birds 
of the air and the lilies of the field 
and the very hairs of a man’s head 
are numbered by God. He was speak- 
ing to the multitude on that grassy 
slope called Hattin. The Sermon on 
the Mount men would name it. But 
that day, few understood just how 
important Christ’s words really were. 
Who could have realized that this 
Man, Who phrased the beatitudes, 
had fought with the devil and deftly 
outwitted him? Would anyone who 
heard this Holy One compose the 
Our Father imagine that He kept in 
His heart the record of every sin the 
world would ever know? 


Divine knowledge was then, as it 
is now, a “hidden thing.” (Matt. 13: 
35) Men’s minds scarcely ever advert 
to it. But it is a glorious thing. And 
it isn’t fair, really, to stop and mar- 
vel only at the vast extent of God’s 
thought. That infinite quantity of in- 
formation is matched by infinitely 
perfect quality. 
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Perhaps the surest way to point up 
what that means is to compare God’s 
perfect thought to man’s way of 
thinking. Man’s thought, for one 
thing, is slow and gradual. Even wise 
Solomon had to go through the fal- 
tering process of learning dadda and 
mamma and the “times” tables and 
geography before he became the fa- 
mous lawgiver. God needs no thought 
process to get His knowledge. He 
knows all things perfectly from all 
eternity. 

Man’s thoughts are always chang- 
ing. One idea follows another, some- 
times swiftly, sometimes slowly and 
ploddingly, as in the early hours of 
the morning. God never loses an 
idea. He never forgets. His mind is 
eternally on everything that He 
knows. 


In the back of a man’s mind there 
lurks, as often as not, the unnerving 
fear that maybe he has made a mis- 
take or that there is something here 
that he hasn’t got his finger on. Pilate 
felt that way surely when the Jews 
brought Christ to trial. He knew he 
hadn’t all the facts in the case. His 
wife sent him a warning note that 
judging Christ was a mistake. God 
never falls into an error. 

God’s knowledge, in a word, is 
perfect. The fact of the matter is that 
“God is spirit.” (John 4:24) How 
much spirit means to thought can be 
shown by a swift glance at the many 
ways of knowing in the world. 


HINK of the lilies of the field 
that Christ spoke of so refresh- 
ingly. They have no knowledge. Why? 
Because they are all matter and no 
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spirit. But the dove on sale in Jeru- 
salem’s great temple or the donkey 
that carried Christ into the city on 
the first Palm Sunday are better off. 
Animals have an instinctive response 
to environment, some imagination of 
past scenes and even a lower type of 
memory. Man, endowed with a com- 
pletely spiritual soul, can do even 
more. He is aware of such things as 
meaning and value and purpose. He 
classifies men and events, and even 
reasons to the abstract. 


It should be easy to see that the 
further matter is removed from the 
one who knows, the more perfect his 
kind of knowledge. That’s why bodi- 
less angel-thought is so superior to 
men’s. Does it not follow, then, that 
God, Who is the very highest kind of 
spirit, must have the most perfect 
kind of knowledge? 


David never seemed to recover 
from the flash vision he had of God’s 
thought. He kept coming back to it 
again and again. Finally in sheer 
wonder, he threw open the window 
of his heart and called out to God, 
“You know all things.” (Ps. 138:5) 


The thought of God’s knowledge 
can be overpowering for us too. It 
can also inspire us to lead the kind 
of life we would want to if we real- 
ized that a divine witness is watch- 
ing. Surely we can find no better 
guide than David’s plea to his son, 
Solomon: “Acknowledge ever thy 
father’s God. Serve Him faithfully. 
The Lord understands all hearts. 
There is no thought in our minds but 
He can read it.” 
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THE OTHER WOMAN 





FTER twenty-five years of comparatively happy married life, I find that 

my husband is running around with another woman. He won’t answer me 
when I try to talk to him about it. What can I do? Would I be justified in seek- 
ing a divorce? We still have teen-age children. 
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OLUTION: This is an all too com- 

mon problem in married life, and 
the discovery of the best solution de- 
mands a very careful consideration of 
the circumstances of each particular 
case. 

The first essential point is to find 
out the facts of the case with certainty. 
Not infrequently a wife may leap to 
the conclusion that her husband is hav- 
ing an affair with another woman upon 
little or no evidence. She may find a 
bobby pin in his pocket, or a lipstick 
smudge on his handkerchief, or a tele- 
phone number in his wallet. Immedi- 
ately she concludes that there is another 
woman in the picture. However, there 
may be a hundred innocent explana- 
tions of such facts, and no final judg- 
ment should be based upon them. 

The story is told that one wife, find- 
ing a mysterious telephone number in 
her husband’s pocket jumped to the 
conclusion that he was seeing another 
woman. In order to test her suspicion 
she called the number. Much to her 
embarrassment, the voice on the other 
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end of the phone answered: “Union 
Station! May I help you?” 

A safe counsel for wives in general 
is this: as far as possible give your hus- 
band the benefit of the doubt. You will 
lead a much more tranquil life and save 
yourself from much unfounded worry. 
Your husband chose you from among 
all other women. Let that be your con- 
solation and your pride until you be- 
come certain that his attitude to you 
has changed. 

However, everyone knows that infi- 
delity in marriage does occur. In such 
cases the innocent party has the right 
to separate either from bed alone or 
from bed and board, provided; 1) there 
is morally certain proof of adultery; 
2) that the party seeking the separa- 
tion has not also been guilty of infidel- 
ity, and has not consented to, been the 
cause of, or condoned the other’s crime. 

When these conditions are verified, 
the innocent party may upon his or 
her own authority separate from bed, 
that is refuse the marriage debt. How- 
ever, since thete is so much chance of 
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self-deception in such cases, it is ad- 
visable to seek the advice of the pastor 
or confessor. For a separation from 
bed and board, that is a complete sep- 
aration in which the parties no longer 
live together, the permission of the bish- 
op should be obtained. He may even, if 
he thinks it necessary to safeguard the 
rights of the injured party, grant per- 
mission to obtain a civil divorce. This 
does not, of course, imply a right to 
rematry. 


Although the wife may have suffi- 
cient grounds for securing a separation 
or civil divorce, it is not always wise 
and prudent for her to do so. First of 
all, in such cases the wife upon exam- 
ination of her conscience may well dis- 
cover that she has, to a very consider- 
able extent, contributed to her hus- 
band’s infidelity: 1) by her coldness 
and lack of affection; 2) by outright 
refusal of the marriage debt, or by 
such grumbling and complaining that 
the husband is deterred from seeking 
his marriage rights; or 3) by making 
home life so unpleasant that the hus- 
band is driven to seek recreation and 
even love outside the home. None of 
these reasons, it is true, justify the hus- 
band’s infidelity; but they certainly 
make the wife, to some extent, a sharer 
in the guilt. 


Even when the wife has been entire- 
ly blameless, very often — I would say 
even in the majority of cases — it is 
best not to proceed to the extreme step 
of separation or civil divorce. 

Ordinarily, when she has become 
certain of the facts, she should speak 
to her husband and let him know that 
she is aware of what is going on. Often 
that will be sufficient to put an end to 
the affair; for many men have a su- 
preme dread of domestic strife and of 
the sharpness of a woman’s tongue. 
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Even in cases where the wife is un- 
able to speak to her husband about the 
matter, or where speaking to him has 
done no good, not infrequently the 
wisest and most prudent course will be 
for her to continue to live with her 
husband and not proceed to a separa- 
tion. 


Quite often such episodes in a man’s 
life pass very quickly by. He may want 
to be reassured that his youth and vi- 
rility are not entirely spent, or he may 
be caught in the web of flattery of 
some designing woman. After a brief 
spree, his conscience reasserts itself, 
and he is thoroughly and deservedly 
ashamed of what he has done. 


Where there are growing children, 
the reasons on the side of the wife re- 
maining with her husband are usually 
much more cogent. The breakup of a 
home with small children is a tragic 
thing. Such children need guidance 
both of a father and a mother. They 
need the reassurance of growing up in 
a home where there are two parents, as 
in the homes of their companions. 
Moreover, the financial condition of 
most ordinary families does not allow 
for the adequate support of two sep- 
arate households. For these and many 
other similar reasons, it is very often 
best for a wife in this case to forgive 
and forget the infidelity of her husband 
and to sacrifice her own wounded feel- 
ings to the general family welfare. 


Needless to say, anything that the 
wife can do to promote her husband’s 
spiritual welfare by prayer, admonition 
and good example, will also help him 
to overcome the temptation to marital 
infidelity; for the husband who is faith- 
ful to prayer, faithful to God and to 
the practice of his religion, will also 
be faithful to his wife. 
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All parents who can pass this examina- 


tion are worthy of high praise. 


M. D. BERRELL, C.SS.R. 


HERE are six points on which 

parents of growing children 
should be willing to examine their 
conscience frequently. These points 
cover the whole range of their re- 
sponsibilities and duties toward their 
children. To fail in one of them 
means to endanger, in some way, the 
character or happiness of a child. 

A series of questions in regard to 
each of these six points is here pre- 
sented to parents, for the purpose of 
helping them to recognize and elim- 
inate any faults or failings that may 
have entered into their training of 
their children. Parents who find that 
they are not guilty of even one of 
these common failings may be con- 
sidered good parents indeed. 

1. Correction 

1. Do I correct my child in the 
heat of anger, using violent and in- 
temperate language obviously in- 
spired by passion and personal feel- 
ing? 

2. Do I make no distinction in the 
severity of my corrections, as between 
small and trivial faults and the great- 
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Check 
List 
for 


Parents 


er and more harmful failings into 
which my children may fall? 

3. Do I administer physical pun- 
ishment with excessive frequency 
and unusual severity to my child, 
thus making its fear of me far great- 
er than its love? 

4. Do I fail, because of inordinate 
love or soft-heartedness or sloth, to 
punish my children when this is the 
only means to teach them an impor- 
tant lesson? 

5. Do I show favoritism toward 
one of my children over the others, 
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especially in the matter of correction 
and punishment? 

6. Do I use fearsome threats and 
terrifying warnings as a means to cor- 
rect my children, forgetting that such 
threats can leave deep scars on the 
character of a growing child? 

7. Do I ever so much as hint, to 
say nothing of actually expressing to 
my children, that I regret that they 
were born, not realizing that even 
though I do not mean it, this can 
have a fearful psychological effect on 
a child? 

8. Do I use any form of bad lan- 
guage in correcting my children, 
even possibly cursing them or using 
the holy names irreverently? 

9. Do I ever, in the presence of 
my child, speak to others of its 
faults or bad conduct as amusing or 
humorous? 

10. Have I defended my child 
against people who complained about 
its actual faults or misconduct? 

11. Have I tried to show my chil- 
dren, even while actually correcting 
and punishing them, that I was solely 
interested in their welfare, and that 
I was motivated far more by love 
than by anger? 


2. Schooling 


1. Have I made my children real- 
ize, without any chance of doubt or 
discussion, that the only right school- 
ing for them is to be obtained in a 
Catholic school? 

2. Do I back up the authority of 
the school by insisting that my chil- 
dren must be obedient, respectful, 
diligent and well-behaved? 

3. If my child complains about the 
treatment it receives from teachers, 
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do I take the child’s part at once and 
let it know that I have no use for its 
teachers, thus encouraging it to rebel 
and misbehave? 

4. If problems arise from my 
child’s conduct at school, do I con- 
sult with its teachers to learn their 
side of the story and to find out 
whether I am failing to train the 
child properly at home? 

5. If the child has homework to 
perform, do I insist that it set aside 
a certain time and get the work done, 
or do I permit it to do whatever it 
pleases? 

6. Do I take an interest in my chil- 
dren’s progress at school, congratu- 
lating and rewarding them for good 
reports, and trying to help them im- 
prove when the reports are not good? 

7. Do I permit my children to 
choose their own high school, or do 
I let them know from the beginning 
that this comes under parental 
authority and that there is no choice 
other than a Catholic high school if 
such is at all available? 

8. If there seem to be reasons for 
sending my children to a public grade 
school or high school, do I remem- 
ber that such reasons should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of my pas- 
tor? 


3. Religious Instruction 


1. Do I take it upon myself to in- 
struct my children in the essential 
truths of religion and morality, be- 
ginning with the simpler things al- 
most as soon as they are able to 
reason? 

2. Do I say nothing about religion 
with the lame excuse that the chil- 
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dren will be taught all they need to 
know about that in church and 
school? 

3. Have I taken my children, when 
very young, into a church, and ex- 
plained to them the altar, the taber- 
nacle, the statues, the Communion 
rail, the crib at Christmas, etc.? 

4. Have I myself taught my chil- 
dren, even before they started to 
school, to make the sign of the cross, 
to recite the Our Father and Hail 
Mary, and to say morning and night. 
prayers and prayers before and after 
meals? 

5. Have I explained over and over 
again the fundamental reason for 
which a child should obey the ten 
commandments, namely, that this is 
what God wants them to do, that 
this is the first way to love Him, and 
the means of avoiding hell and gain- 
ing heaven? 

6. Have I been alert to know when 
my child needed instruction concern- 
ing sex, and have I been prompt to 
supply this instruction or see to it 
that it was given by a_ responsible 
person? 

7. Have I trained my child to re- 
spect priests and sisters, or have I 
encouraged the opposite by frequent 
criticism and disrespectful language 
about those who are consecrated to 
God? 

8. Have I begun as early as pos- 
sible to teach my children the im- 
portance of attending Mass every 
Sunday, of receiving the sacraments 
often, and of helping to support their 
church? 

9. When the children are studying 
the catechism, do I ever go over the 
questions and answers with them? 
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4, Recreation 

1. Am I deeply conscious of my 
responsibility to know where, how 
and with whom my children spend 
their leisure hours? 

2. Do I insist on meeting my chil- 
dren’s friends and playmates by in- 
viting them into my home, and on 
learning something about their back- 
ground and reputations? 

3. Do I permit my children to 
leave the home for long periods of 
time without asking where they are 
going, what are their plans, and with- 
out asking for a report of what they 
were doing after they return? 

4. Do I make any effort to pro- 
vide the means and interests for my 
children to find their recreation 
about the home as much as possible? 

5. Do I permit unlimited or ex- 
cessive attendance or watching of 
television programs? 

6. Do I take the time and interest 
to see to it that my children do not 
attend any dangerous or unsuitable 
movies or watch harmful television 
programs? 

7. Do I encourage and provide for 
healthy, outdoor sports for my chil- 
dren, such as swimming, baseball, 
ice-skating, etc.? 

8. Do I try to instil into my chil- 
dren the importance of good sports- 
manship and rebuke them for any 
display of bullying or selfishness or 
quarrelsomeness when with their 
companions? 


5. Example 
1. Do I realize the tremendous im- 
portance of my own example as an 
influence on the characters of my 
children? 
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2. Do I use evil language or tell 
suggestive or obscene stories within 
the hearing of my children, even 
though I would punish them for do- 
ing the same? 

3. Have the children ever seen me 
partially or totally under the influ- 
ence of liquor? 

4. Have I ever bragged, in the 
hearing of the children, about how I 
cheated someone, or took revenge, 
or lied, or stole? 

5. Have I neglected any serious re- 
ligious obligations, thereby giving 
scandal to my children? 

6. Do my children ever hear me 
taking part in gossip and detraction 
concerning absent persons? 

7. Do I quarrel and argue heatedly 
with my wife (or husband) either 
repeatedly or on occasion, when the 
children are present? 

8. Do I show spitefulness, hatred, 
or sulkiness toward others? 

9. Do I complain and grumble 
about the difficulties of my life and 
let the children know that I regret 
that I ever married? 

10. Do I practice strict modesty in 
appearance, dress and actions before 
the children? 


6. Vocation 


1. Am I convinced of the truth 
that God has a specific vocation in 
store for each of my children, and 
that it is my task to prepare them 
well for it, and not to interfere with 
it when it becomes clear? 

2. Have I permitted myself to be- 
come selfishly opposed to the thought 
of my son or daughter being called 
to a priestly or religious vocation? 
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3. Have I actually placed obstacles 
in the way of a son or daughter who 
wanted to follow a higher vocation, 
or refused my consent to it? 

4. Have I trained my children, 
from their early high school days, to 
the right ideas about company-keep- 
ing and marriage? 

5. Have I permitted or encour- 
aged puppy-love company-keeping to 
my children in grade school or high 
school, when they could have no 
idea of marrying within a reasonable 
period of time, and when they could 
only run into dangers against chas- 
tity and neglect the important years 
of their education? 

6. Have I instilled in my children, 
from early years, a knowledge of the 
difficulties and dangers connected 
with mixed marriages, and tried to 
make them want to keep company 
with and marry none but a person of 
their own faith? 

7. Have I objected to boy or girl 
friends of my children solely because 
I did not happen to like them, even 
though there could be no real objec- 
tions apart from my dislike? 

8. Have I tried to prevent any of 
my children from marrying because 
I did not want to give up their com- 
panionship and help? 

9. Have I shown jealousy of the 
husbands and wives of my sons and 
daughters, criticized and complained 
about them or made demands on my 
children that were inconsistent with 
their duties to their partners in mar- 
riage? 

10. Have I ever given a word of 
advice to a married son or daughter 
that could be interpreted as encour- 
agement to commit sin? 
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Unwanted Neighbors 


HAT would you do if you 

were a real estate man, and 
a Negro family asked you to find 
them a home away from the slums, 
away from the ghetto-like neigh- 
borhoods in which most colored 
people are forced to live? What 
would you do if you were a mem- 
ber of a white family living in a 
nice suburb of a large city and 
you heard that a Negro family of 
high educational standing was 
buying a home within the area in 
which you live? 

These very practical questions 
provide an index for judging how 
far any of us have moved from 
fixed emotional prejudices against 
fellow human beings who happen 
to have a different skin-coloring 
from our own. 

Actually, in one area of the na- 
tion, the answers to these ques- 
tions have been ferreted out by a 
researcher. A student of Bryn 
Mawr College, Dorothy Suther- 
land Jayne, personally explored 
the experiences of 20 respectable 
Negro families in Philadelphia 
who made the effort to find de- 
cent housing. These church-going, 
law-abiding, financially responsi- 
ble people found out how a great 
many people in Philadelphia 
would have to answer the two 
questions asked at the beginning 
of this piece. There is reason to 
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think that the answers would be 
much the same in almost any part 
of America. 

First of all, the real estate bro- 
kers gave them all sorts of trou- 
ble. We are not here condemning 
all real estate dealers; but it is 
our own personal experience, sup- 
ported by the study we are quot- 
ing from, that a great many such 
dealers act on the un-Christian 
conviction that Negroes belong in 
ghettos and in slums and should 
be blocked in any effort they 
make, at any financial cost, to es- 
cape into decent homesites. 

The 20 families studied by 
Miss Jayne were made fully aware 
of this. Some real estate agents 
refused to show them any homes 
except shacks in the very slum 
areas from which they were try- 
ing to escape. Some, when a mem- 
ber of a Negro family called to 
make an appointment for house- 
hunting, were sweet and sugary 
and full of promises over the 
phone; but when the customers 
appeared and turned out to be 
colored, they got a curt brush-off. 
Some were promised excellent op- 
portunities to buy nice homes 
over the phone, but, when their 
color appeared, were told that the 
homes were already sold. 

Ranged behind the real estate 
agents were the credit people as a 
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second line of defense against de- 
cent housing for Negroes. A third 
of the families seeking new homes 
(principally for the sake of their 
children) had difficulty obtain- 
ing a mortgage. Even ex-GlIs were 
denied the benefits of the federal 
law easing credit terms on new 
homes for ex-servicemen. 

All the 20 families, however, 
managed to find homes away from 
slums and overcrowded areas. For 
some it took as long as six years; 
for many of them there was really 
no choice available; they had one 
choice and it was a “take it or 
leave it’”’ matter. 

Five of the families found their 
new homes maliciously damaged 
before they even moved in: win- 
dows were broken, fires started, 
electrical fixtures pulled out. Ten 
of the families were subjected to 
some sort of persecution after they 
moved in: anonymous letters were 
received with threats of harm to 
their children; stones were thrown 
through the windows; firecrackers 
were set off near the house; the 
telephone was kept ringing con- 
stantly through the night by 
anonymous callers, etc. We repeat 
the question: Would you who are 
reading this be inclined to take 
part in any such harassment of a 
new Negro neighbor? 


OW for the credit side. Most 

of the families whose experi- 
ence in moving to a decent home 
was studied by Miss Jayne report 
that they were helped immeasur- 
ably by Christian and civic organ- 
izations in Philadelphia. Among 
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them were the Friends Race Re- 
lations Committee, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the 
Society of Friends, the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, and lo- 
cal committees for democratic 
housing and race relations. Most 
of the families now report that 
they are very happy in their new 
homes, and that their children 
have made a good adjustment to 
the integrated situation. In only 
two cases, out of the 20 studied, 
panic selling of their homes and 
flight from the area on the part 
of the white people took place, 
with the result that it has turned 
into an all-Negro neighborhood. 
In the other 18 cases the character 
of the neighborhood has not 
changed to any great degree. 

Philadelphia is one of the more 
progressive communities of the 
nation in the matter of taking 
measures to ease racial tensions. 
Yet even in Philadelphia, it is ob- 
viously a great trial for Negroes 
to try to do what every normal 
human being wants to do, name- 
ly, live in a decent home in a re- 
spectable neighborhood. How 
much greater must be the trial in 
areas where few community ef- 
forts have been made to weaken 
and destroy prejudice, and where 
the false principle is deeply in- 
grained in the minds of most peo- 
ple that “no Negro can be a good 
neighbor.” Upholding that prin- 
ciple is un-Christian, un-American 
and inhuman. The Philadelphia 
study proves at least that some 
progress is being made to uproot 
it. 
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in the life of a parish priest. 


HIS whole thing started when Mrs. 
Owens called me and asked me 

to bless her home. It was 6:13 a.m.! 
Mrs. Owens surely was an early riser. 
Sleepily I promised that I would be 
there as soon as possible. To Mrs. 
Owens that meant NOW, TODAY, 
IMMEDIATELY, RIGHT AWAY. 

It is now three days later. I just 
blessed Mrs. Owens’ home, and she 
was very unhappy. Her eyes shot 
questions at me like flaming torches. 
I could read them like a TV speaker 
reads his prompter: “Why don’t you 
priests come when you are called? 
What do you priests do all day? Why 
were you ordained? (and worst cut 
of all) How was the long nap, Fath- 
er?” 

I did not answer any of the ques- 
tions in Mrs. Owens’ angry eyes; so 
I hope she reads this article. 

Take Wednesday for instance. It 
was much like any other day. I hit 
the alarm clock as hard as I could at 
5:30 a.m., checked my watch to see 
if possibly the alarm clock had run 
fast. But Big Ben was right. So I fell 
on my knees for some prayers, cut 
my chin while shaving, and began to 
hurry to the sacristy to prepare for 
the 6:30 Mass. That’s when the call 
came from Mrs. Owens. 

Mass ended at 6:59. Prayers of 
thanksgiving and breakfast and the 
sport page ended at 10 minutes to 
eight and the day was well off the 
ground. 
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A glimpse into a rectory and a record of a typical day 


Why 
Father 
Didn’t 


Get There 


WILLIAM BROKER, C.SS.R. 


At exactly 7:58 a.m. Mr. Schultz, 
a nice old man, had his heart attack. 
I rushed over there as fast as I could 
and anointed him. It surely didn’t 
look as though Mr. Schultz would 
pull through this. Since he didn’t 
have a doctor, I had to find old Doc 
Meyer to come over and see what he 
could do. Mrs. Schultz was heart- 
broken, so I stayed there until her 
sister could come to help her get Mr. 
Schultz to the hospital. 
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Sister was on the phone when I 
got back at 9:12 and wanted to know 
if I was coming over for catechism. 
It was supposed to start at 9 sharp 
for the second graders and Sister 
was not happy with me either; so I 
dashed over there. 


Those kids are wonderful. “Good 
morning, Father!” rang out loud and 
clear (with special emphasis on 
morning). Those little kids’ faces are 
so young, so beautiful, so eager. 
Every hand went up when I asked: 
“How many persons in God?” 

“Three!” came the shout. 

But one little voice said: “Two!” 

“Two?” says I. 

“Two,” says he. 

“Two what?” says I. 

“Two persons,” says he. “There 
used to be three persons, but one 
died on the cross.” 

Twenty-five minutes later I had 
that problem settled and was back 
in the rectory. It was almost 10 
o’clock. 

The rest of the morning was a 
marathon between the phone and the 
doorbell to see which could ring long- 
est and loudest. 


“Is there any place in town with a 
5 o’clock Mass? How do you spell 
Msgr. Kelly’s middle name? What 
time is our wedding practice? Can I 
have an appointment for tonight? 
Father, we want to get married and 
our parents won’t let us. (These kids 
are only 16!) Father, will you bless 
my dog? His leg hurts. (A little boy!) 
Father can we have our baby bap- 
tized next Sunday? Father, I have a 
new type of candle. It burns longer 
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and brighter. (I have a basement full 
of candles.) Father will you say a 
prayer for Jack? He died this morn- 
ing, and he was married wrong. 
(Poor Jack!) Father, I’m worried... 
should I change jobs? Father, I’m out 
of work. I need medicine, food and 
rent.” (Is this a fake, or does he 
really need these things?) 


ND the mail! Let’s not forget the 
mail. A letter from Mom. 
(Good old Mom thinks I should have 
been made a bishop — and her 
arthritis is worse.) A letter from the 
bishop to be read at all the Masses 
next Sunday. (Another collection! 
But the missions need this money 
worse than we do.) Advertisements: 
how to make money. fast (quickest 
way I know is stealing — but God 
doesn’t like that); is your hair turn- 
ing grey prematurely? (What hair?) 


Just then Mary rang the bell for 
lunch. — It was 12:02. 


At 12:25, when the cold beef and 
milk and lemon pie had just reached 
my stomach, the doorbell rang and 
Jimmy Lang wanted me to get his 
ball off the roof of the school. Some 
big kids had thrown it up there dur- 
ing lunch hour, and Jimmy was in 
tears. We simply had to do some- 
thing about those tears; so Art, our 
janitor, consented to help Jimmy out, 
and retrieved the lost ball. Then I 
rushed to the hospital to see how 
Mr. Schultz was getting along; but 
he was still unconscious, so I looked 
in to see Mrs. Baker, who had her 
liver removed or something, and Mr. 
Robinson who had been in an acci- 
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dent. It was 1:35 when I got back 
to the rectory. 

Now I had a plan. It was a beau- 
tiful plan. I figured if I played it 
right, I could, at this point, squeeze 
in a half-hour nap. Up late last night 
with the married ladies’ meeting; up 
early this morning! The Lord would 
want it this way. So I eased down on 
the bed, dreaming of the big pike I 
was going to catch next summer. I 
was just reeling him in when the 
buzzer rang, and Mary called up the 
stairs that there was an urgent call. 
It was 1:55. Stumbling and grumb- 
ling, I made it to the phone in my 
stocking feet, and with superhuman 
effort said in my kindest voice, “Hel- 
lo!” 


“Hello! Father, this is Mfrs. 
Schwartz. Hope I didn’t wake you. 
Ha! Ha! I know how you priests 
love to take naps. Ha! Ha!” (What 
humor! ) 

Right then, God forgive me, I lied. 
“No, Mrs. Schwartz, you didn’t wake 
me. I’m so glad you called. What is 
it you want?” 

“Well Father, last night Tom (her 
husband) and I were talking. We 
were wondering whether we should 
send our Johnny to Notre Dame for 
college or to Holy Cross. He has to 
go to a Catholic college and we have 
to start saving, etc., etc., etc.” 

(Good Lord! Johnny is still in our 
eighth grade.) 

“Well, Mrs. Schwartz, let me 
think about this problem a few days 
and I will let you know. Thank you! 
Goodbye!” 

It was 2:05 p.m. I put my shoes 
back on. 
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At 2:09 Sister sent a little girl 
over from school to say that the wa- 
ter was running over in the girls’ 
washroom and could someone come 
fix it right now? Also she wanted me 
to see the Brooks boy who was in 
trouble again. 

Bobby Brooks was always in trou- 
ble. This time he had 1) jumped out 
of the first-story window at recess 
time, disdaining to use the door and 
had 2) hit one of the girls with a 
ruler. So I followed the little girl 
back to school. 


At 2:45 the water was mopped up 
and Bobby promised once again to 
be a good boy. Then I started to 
say my breviary; but that didn’t last 
long either, because the kids were at 
the door. 

“Father, would you hit some fly 
balls for us? Our team is practicing.” 

So down went the breviary and 
out came the old ball bat. For 
thirty minutes I hit fly balls (they 
caught some of them), talked to the 
kids, settled three arguments and 
patched up one skinned leg. 


At 3:45 I did another little part 
of my breviary. And at 4:00, two 
high school students who wanted to 
be Catholics showed up for instruc- 
tions. These two were really buddies. 
Both chewed their gum as if it was 
the last piece in the world. Both had 
broken hearts because they had boy 
friends who didn’t even know they 
existed. And both were vitally inter- 
ested in knowing if it was a sin to 
kiss or not. 

At 5:00 o’clock I met Paul Brady 
and John Slater, two of the finest 
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men in the world. I really do not 
know how our parish would get along 
if it were not for men like these and 
their wives. Always ready to help, al- 
ways volunteering, always calm!.God 
surely must love them. We had to 
plan the fall festival, because money 
had to come from somewhere for the 
new roof on the school. We were 
just deciding whether or not the 
police would allow us to have bingo 
when the supper bell rang. They 
dashed off to their patient wives and 
I dug into Mary’s fried chicken. 


be two busiest hours in the life 
of any priest in parish work are 
those between supper and 9:30. This 
is when we meet the most people and 
their problems. 

The anxious wife: “Father, will 
you give my husband instructions? 
He finally wants to be a Catholic, 
but he’s afraid; so be real nice to 
him.” 

The lovers: “Father, we want to 
get married right away. Can we fill 
out all the papers tonight?” 

The troubled marriage: “Father, 
Trudy and IJ are fighting again. I just 
can’t make her understand. Will you 
try to save our marriage?” 

The worried parents: “Father, I’m 
so worried that I can’t sleep. It’s my 
son. He’s drinking and running 
around and won’t listen to us. What 
can we do?” 

The broken engagement: “Father, 
we were engaged and now my girl 
broke up with me. I can’t live with- 
out her. Will you talk to her?” 

So we priests instruct and advise 
and pray for wisdom to make the 
right decision. And we taste the 
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sweetness and the bitterness and the 
depths of life. Tears and laughter 
and pain flow through our lives in a 
steady stream, taking a little of our 
heart and energy with them. 

At 9:15 I dashed over to the board 
meeting of the men’s club. They 
were so proud that they had made 
$500 on the pancake breakfast, and 
I was proud of them too. I made a 
short speech and gabbed with them 
for a while and got back to my room 
at 10:15 p.m. The peace and quiet 
was so nice. Qne long cigarette and 
the rest of my breviary took until 
11:05. I turned on the TV — and 
promptly fell asleep. With a jerk I 
woke up as the U.S. Cavalry charged 
out of the fort after all the bad guys 
and cut them to pieces. I turned off 
the TV and said my rosary (walking 
up and down so I wouldn’t fall asleep 
again). Then I knelt down and said 
my night prayers, ending up with: 
“All for You, dear God, and for the 
people of the parish.” 


Then I crawled slowly into bed. 
The time was two minutes after mid- 
night. 

So that was MY DAY, Mrs. 
Owens. That’s what we priests do all 
day. I could have gotten over to bless 
your home, I suppose, but I just 
didn’t make it. 





EPITAPH 


Call no man happy before his 
death, 
for by how he ends, a man is 
known. 
Sirach 11:28 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


For All Classes 

If it weren’t for the fact that I want 
to go to heaven, I'd probably cancel 
my subscription to your magazine. Al- 
though I take violent exception to some 
of your articles, for example the inter- 
view you published some months ago 
on the right-to-work laws, many of 
them shine a bright and often merciless 
spotlight on faults which I would much 
rather try to ignore. Ignore them I 
can’t, however, so long as the LI- 
GUORIAN insists on publishing the 
articles you offer to your readers every 
month. 

The only serious objection that I can 
find against the LIGUORIAN is that 
often I get the impression that your 
authors are writing in a somewhat con- 
descending manner on matters that 
could be treated in a more theological 
vein. I refer specifically to the “Is It 
Stealing?” article in your October issue. 
In reading the four given check lists I 
felt as though I were perusing a junior 
high school catechism. But enough of 
that. You are performing, on the 
whole, a valuable service, and I thank 
you! 

Chicago, Iil. Mrs. J. W. 
© The article to which this letter refers 
was published in answer to repeated re- 
quests for some plain statements about 
the many supposedly justified practices 
enumerated in the check lists as sins 
against justice. It is our opinion that 
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persons who obviously can be led to 
the commission of these minor and 
major offenses against justice, mainly 
because “everybody’s doing it,” will be 
induced much more readily to realize 
and correct their errors by a simple or 
simplified statement that “‘it’s stealing,” 
than by a long and scholarly theological 
disquisition on the basic principles of 
commutative justice. 
The editors 


Teaching Aids for Religion Classes 

So long a time has elapsed since I 
wrote the letter, “Are We Failing in 
the Religious Education of Our Public 
School Children?” (October issue) that 
it seems now almost unfamiliar to me. 
You are right. The indictment I made 
is far too sweeping. I have learned a 
lot since writing that letter. For one 
thing I learned that the best individual 
remedy in a situation like this is to get 
busy and do what you can in your own 
corner. Still, I agree with you that the 
point made about the unsatisfactory 
situation which prevails in the matter 
of providing religious education for our 
public school children is too vital to 
“be swept under the rug.” 

Excellent catechetical aids now on 
the market could be made more acces- 
sible to every lay teacher. One way of 
accomplishing this would be to send a 
CCD news bulletin (is there already 
such a bulletin?) to all pastors, con- 
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taining lists of teaching aids, textbooks, 
courses, pictures, charts, etc., available 
from all Catholic sources. Needless to 
say, the CCD teacher should not be 
expected to spend her own money for 
this purpose. Most important of all, at 
least one teacher in every parish should 
have training for her job. Every diocese 
has a Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine center where teachers can be 
trained. The problem is getting the 
teacher to the center. In outlying dis- 
tricts the difficulty is extreme. Mobile 
schools could well be the answer. Large 
newly settled areas of California and 
other western states could be likened 
to strictly mission territory. There is 
usually no great shortage of money in 
these areas. Once the people are awak- 
ened to the great need — the survival 
of Catholic education in these newly 
formed localities —- money would be 
available. In the community where I 
live, (and it is not an unusual one) we 
have not one sister in our parish school. 
Many of our little ones have never 
even seen a sister. Add to this the fact 
that we have more children in public 
schools than we have in our parish 
school, and you begin to get a picture 
of how much work is in store for our 
Catholic laity. Are we going to let 
them down by not training them? As 
for the other sweeping statement I 
made — that Protestants are ahead of 
us in the field of religious instruction 
to public school children, little can be 
gained by debating this. I still think 
there is much we can learn by studying 
Protestant methods. 

Rev. William J. Whalen (Informa- 
tion Magazine), in his article, “What 
Protestants Can Teach Catholics,” re- 
marks that Protestants are ahead of us 
in such fields as “organization, mission- 
ary technique and lay participation.” I 
do know that my good Protestant 
mother, when she raised her little brood 
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40 years years ago in the Canadian 
backwoods, received from a Protestant 
missionary organization such aids as 
picture charts and weekly Bible lessons 
— incidentals that I have not often 
been provided with in teaching our 
Catholic religion today. 

Thank you for publishing my letter! 
I hope it will bring constructive com- 
ments from others who are interested 
in this subject. 
Calif. Mrs. H. V. G. 
Help! Help! 

I have enjoyed immensely and de- 
rived great benefit from the “panel dis- 
cussions” which have been published in 
your magazine on such subjects as 
right-to-work laws, school uniforms, 
etc. However, I think it is regrettable 
that the subjects involved are largely 
controversial and usually bitterly so. I 
wonder if it would be possible to stim- 
ulate the same interest and exchange of 
ideas on a subject in the realm of prac- 
tical Christian living. In my case I am 
interested in knowing whether many of 
your readers have undertaken the prac- 
tice of reciting the family rosary. Did 
they succeed in establishing the prac- 
tice right away? What obstacles did 
they meet? How did they overcome 
them? 

In my own case I foresee several seri- 
ous difficulties in adopting the family 
rosary. First, the attention span of my 
oldest child is no more than five min- 
utes, and for the others much less. 
Should I try to start the practice now 
and endure the squirming and inatten- 
tion that will result, or wait until they 
are older? Another problem is that my 
spouse is lukewarm and self-conscious 
in the matter of prayer. Will the chil- 
dren react adversely to this influence? 
Do you think the example and cooper- 
ation of both parents are necessary to 
the success of the family rosary? I 
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know a spirited exchange of views on 
this subject by your readers would be 
of great benefit to me and probably to 
many other parents. However, I won- 
der if you can arouse as much enthusi- 
asm for correspondence on a subject 
which involves no great divergence of 
views or does not concern a sin which 
many readers want to rationalize. I 
will be grateful for any help I get. 

N. N. F. B. 
© With great admiration for the inter- 
est and cooperation and articulateness 
of our letter writers we should like to 
remark that we have had a greater re- 
sponse in the way of letters on subjects 
which we consider to be in the field of 
practical Catholic living than on sub- 
jects which can be termed controversial. 
We mention two instances: the discus- 
sion on Catholics and the practice of 
the virtues early in 1959 and the more 
recent discussion on the question of 
who is a good Catholic, which event- 
ually developed into the Martha and 
Mary discussion. Nevertheless we pre- 
sent the challenge in the above letter to 
our readers and letter writers. What is 
the best way of establishing the practice 
of the family rosary? What difficulties 
did you meet when you began the prac- 
tice? What suggestions do you have for 
F. B. in regard to the problems he fore- 
sees in connection with taking up the 
family rosary? 

The editors 


Sponsors at Baptism 

Since we are a young married couple 
just beginning our family (our second 
little one is due in several weeks), the 
subject of the sacrament of baptism is 
very dear to me. I was quite disappoint- 
ed with your article in the October is- 
sue on sponsors at baptism. It was too 
simplified and “practical.” It seems that 
this would have been an excellent op- 
portunity to arouse more awareness of 
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the rising lay movement for reviving 
the liturgy in family life. Could not 
some mention have been made of pro- 
viding the “spiritual layette” for this 
newest sprig on the tree of Christ — 
the child’s own baptismal robe and can- 
dle rather than the elaborate and mean- 
ingless gifts of clothing or cash usually 
given by unthinking godparents? 

The article also seemed to let the 
responsibilities and honors of being a 
godparent drop after the conclusion of 
the ceremony. Why was no mention 
made of the fact that the spiritual re- 
sponsibility of the godparent does not 
end until the child has assumed his 
permanent state of life — either as a 
religious, or married or single? There is 
much more a godparent can do to in- 
stil a greater understanding and fuller 
appreciation of the gift of the Catholic 
faith than to stand ready, club in hand, 
if the parents refuse to provide a Cath- 
olic education or neglect their duty in 
seeing that the child receives the sacra- 
ments, the very least of which is to re- 
member the baptismal anniversaries of 
the child, more so than the day of 
physical birth, by small, suitable reli- 
gious gifts, and if not by a visit, at 
least by a letter. 

Illinois Mrs. B. W. H. 
® To our knowledge this is the first 
time we have been gently chided for 
being too practical. The points and 
practices enumerated in the above let- 
ter are recommended and praiseworthy, 
but they are not DUTIES of sponsors; 
and while we gladly give space to them 
in our letters department, they were not 
called for in the article itself, because 
we stated in large type at the head of 
the article that it was a presentation of 
“some practical points about the 
QUALIFICATIONS and DUTIES of 
godparents.” Further, we did not let 
the responsibilities of being a godpar- 
ent drop after the conclusion of the 
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ceremony, as the writer of the letter 
states. We quote from the article: “It 
is the duty of the godparents to see to 
the religious education of the child if 
the parents neglect it or cannot take 
care of it.” 


The editors 


Wheels Turning 

The LIGUORIAN is the only maga- 
zine that has ever given me that extra 
little push to do some of the things that 
I’ve always had a desire to do, but for 
which I lacked the initiative. For sev- 
eral months I kept up with the Martha 
and Mary letters — at first with some- 
what of a merely objective interest, and 
then with a growing realization that I 
was among the group not doing enough 
for my parish church. These letters and 
your comments, together with many 
other articles I had read in the LI- 
GUORIAN ésstarted the idle wheels 
turning in my mind. I began to think 
of ways in which I could personally do 
more for our Lord and the Catholic 
Church. Since that time we have in- 
creased our weekly contribution three 
-times, I have joined the Guild, the 
choir and at present I am teaching re- 
ligion to the public school children in 
our parish. I am not bragging. My pur- 
pose in writing is to let you know that 
your fine magazine is helping others 
to live closer to God and His blessed 
Mother. Maybe by reading my letter 
someone else may get that extra little 
push that I received. 
Orlando, Fla. Mrs. M. F. 
Contented Mother 

Perhaps I have no right to write this 
letter, as I have only two children — 
19 months and six months; but some- 
times I feel like I must be the only con- 
tented woman in the United States. 
Why are women always complaining? 
Surely we are the most blessed of any 
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generation of women the earth has ever 
seen. Dryers, washers, vacuum clean- 
ers, buffers, steam irons and frozen 
foods have taken all drudgery out of 
housework. Television brings first rate 
professional entertainment into the 
home every night of the week. (If peo- 
ple have sense enough to change chan- 
nels or turn off the set, they need never 
be bored with the mediocre.) So many 
women complain of loneliness, yet most 
young couples live in suburbs complete- 
ly surrounded by other young couples 
with similar interests; and almost every- 
one has a telephone and often the use 
of the car one or more days a week. 
Modern medicines can prevent or con- 
trol so many of the ills and infections 
we are subject to that we refer to them 
as miracle drugs. Even the Church has 
made the Eucharistic fast and Lenten 
fast easier. 

According to all you read, it is the 
middle class, well-educated American 
woman who is most dissatisfied. Why? 
I am a college graduate and I worked 
at four office jobs, then taught first 
grade before the children came, but I 
love my present job of “Mama” best 
of all. Surely God made us to be as 
thrilled and interested in all the details 
of pregnancy and infant care as I was! 
Babies are a living picture in which you 
see something new and intriguing every 
day. You must call on all your mental 
and imaginative resources to keep them 
amused, healthy, good, free of faults 
that even an infant can acquire. House- 
work is easy and routine, but cooking 
and gardening are both creative and 
rewarding. If homemaking is the oc- 
cupation of woman, why so many com- 
plaints — barring poverty and sick- 
ness? 

I would like to see more letters in 
your magazine from happy women. 
Prospective brides must be scared to 
death when they read all the com- 
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plaints from discontented wives and 


mothers. After almost five years of 
marriage I’m still waiting for the dis- 
illusionment and drudgery that I was 
told were inevitable. 


Metairie, La. Mrs. B. B. 


7 Undesired Answer 


This letter is addressed to “Discon- 
tented Mother” whose letter was pub- 
lished in the October issue of your 
magazine — the mother who stated 
that she was gravely tempted to be- 
come an agnostic because of the 
Church’s position on contraception. 

My own experience has been so sim- 
ilar to hers that I can sympathize deep- 
ly with her feelings. I, too, am a Cath- 
olic, although a convert, and I, too, 
have had seven children in eight years, 
protesting all the way. My attitude 
when I suspected that I was pregnant 
again this year was such that at holy 
Mass, I begged God not to let it be 
true, and when it turned out that it 
was true, I marched defiantly into the 
first drugstore I could find and bought 
a contraceptive. I wasn’t going to be 
“trapped” again. Rhythm wasn’t sure 
enough for me. No, indeed! From now 
on I was making my own rules. The 
Church’s position was unfair! My hands 
were full enough! My work was hard, 
my responsibilities heavy; I was tired; 
I love my husband! All the reasons, all 
the excuses! You name them. I had 
them. Maybe I had to have this baby, 
but the minute it was born I was going 
to start depending on contraceptives. 

When I was four and a half months 
pregnant, my baby was born dead. God 
had answered my prayer. I was no long- 
er pregnant. 

Now I have another prayer for “Dis- 
contented Mother” whom I have never 
met: a prayer that she will never have 
to stand by her baby’s grave, as I do, 
and wonder if God would have let him 
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live if she had been willing to accept 
him for what he was — God’s great- 
est gift to her. I understand a lot now 
that I did not understand before. But 
I can tell “Discontented Mother” from 
the bottom of a heavy heart that the 
bitterest words in the world are, “It’s 
too late!” 

Penna. N. N. 


From Minute to Minute 

I am only a sixteen-year-old high 
school student, and letters from children 
probably don’t bear much weight to 
any magazine. But I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. I had to write to tell you 
how wonderful both you and your mag- 
azine are. I attend a Catholic high 
school and it would therefore seem to 
many that I would be faced with a 
great many less religious problems than 
other teen-agers. On the contrary, I find 
myself more puzzled and disturbed by 
many issues than many of my friends 
who attend public high school. And 
your magazine is such a terrific help. 
Every month I come across at least one 
article that clears up some point for me. 
I read your magazine from cover to 
cover, and I find that even the articles 
devoted to adults are helping me. I am 
realizing that those same difficulties 
will confront me when I reach matur- 
ity, and your advice will serve me also 
in these same situations. The LIGUORIAN 
is just right for a person of my age. 
It’s not dry like some, and it offers the 
kind of humor that makes you laugh 
for a minute — but also makes you 
stop and think for another minute. I’d 
love to meet you all and tell you in 
person how much this magazine and 
you wonderful people mean to me, be- 
cause this letter isn’t doing a very good 
job. If you ever stop publishing the 
LicuoriaNn, I think I'll just die. And 
I’m not kidding. 
Staten Island, N. Y. J. O. 
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Living in 


Interview with Father David 
Walsh, C.SS.R., who with Father 
James Egan of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago devotes full time to 
the spiritual needs of the deaf 
in Chicago. Father Walsh and 
Father Egan are only two among 
the growing number of priests 
engaged in this apostolate. 


a World 


of Silence 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


QUESTION: Father Walsh, how 
long have you been working for the 
deaf-mutes? 

ANSWER: Before I answer your 
question, I am going to take excep- 
tion to the term you used. To speak 
of a “deaf-mute” is not correct. It 
implies that people without hearing 
also lack the ability to speak. This 
is not true. Apart from very excep- 
tional cases of damage to the larynx 
or something of the kind, deaf peo- 
ple are capable of speech, even 
though it is difficult for them to 
learn to speak. The expression “deaf 
and dumb” is even more objection- 
able, of course, because it has over- 
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tones of stupidity which are entirely 
unwarranted. It is better to refer to 
them simply as “the deaf.” Now, in 
answer to your question, I have been 
working for the deaf for 13 years. 


Q. Has your work been confined to 
Chicago? 

A. No, I have worked for the deaf 
in New Orleans and Detroit, and 
have also been engaged in mission 
and retreat work for the deaf in oth- 
er areas. 


Q. How many deaf are there in the 
country as a whole? 

A. Here again I had better make 
some distinctions. Most teachers and 
other professional people in the work 
with the hearing-handicapped use the 
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term “deaf” to denote those who 
were either born with little or no 
hearing (congenital deafness) or 
who, prior to the time when they 
could begin to understand speech, 
lost their hearing (adventitious deaf- 
ness). The important thing to re- 
member here is that all of these 
youngsters are educationally deaf, 
that is, they cannot be educated in 
the same way in which children with 
normal hearing are educated. Many 
educators feel that deafness is the 
greatest of all obstacles to education. 
In the United States there are well 
under 200,000 persons who are 
“deaf.” 

Besides the deaf there are the 
“deafened” — those who once had 
hearing and understood the meaning 
of sound and speech, but who have 
lost almost all their hearing. I be- 
lieve it rather difficult to arrive at 
any statistics as to how many “deaf- 
ened” there are in our country. 

Then the third and by far the larg- 
est class of hearing handicapped is 
the hard of hearing group. As with 
the deaf, some were born hard of 
hearing, others suffered a hearing loss 
at some time during life. These peo- 
ple can of course carry on a normal 
conversation and frequently can be 
helped by amplification, hearing aids, 
etc. I have heard it stated that as 
high as 10% of our people in Amer- 
ica have a hearing loss, although per- 
sonally I think that may be a bit too 
high an estimate. 


Q. You don’t actually count this last 
group in your spiritual flock, do you? 
A. If I don’t, it is not because I am 
unwilling to help them so far as I 
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can, but simply because many hesi- 
tate to contact a priest who “works 
for the deaf.” There is surely no 
stigma attached to being deaf. Every- 
one has to bear a cross of some kind, 
and for some this is the particular 
kind of cross God’s providence has 
designed for them. Many persons in 
this particular group would be much 
happier themselves, and would make 
others happier around them, if they 
would recognize this fact, and hum- 
bly and gratefully accept whatever 
help — medical, mechanical, and 
spiritual — is available to them. 


Q. Are priests in general prepared 
to help the hard of hearing? 

A. I do not know of any priest who 
would not go out of his way to be 
of spiritual assistance. I know of 
many priests who make it a point to 
drop in for a visit at the home of a 
deaf parishioner, and who make sure 
that the children of deaf parents are 
in the Catholic school. The deaf are 
particularly grateful to those priests 
who make confession easy for them 
by making provision for a written 
confession to be slipped through the 
confessional screen. This seems to be 
the way the deaf prefer to make their 
confession. The hard of hearing pen- 
itents will tell you that a hearing aid 
in the confessional makes the recep- 
tion of the sacrament of penance 
much easier and helpful for them. 


Q. How many deaf are there in a 
city like Chicago? 
A. About 4000 deaf, in the metropol- 
itan area. Almost half of this number 
would be Catholic, 
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Q. What does your ministry to the 
deaf here in Chicago consist of? 

A. We try to provide for them all the 
normal pastoral care proper to a 
healthy parish. Since they are scat- 
tered through the city, we cannot of 
course gather them together in one 
place every Sunday. But we have 
special Masses for them in various 
parishes regularly. We have an ac- 
tive Legion of Mary group, along 
with several other organizations. We 
sponsor closed retreats, missions, and 
Cana Conferences. Social get-togeth- 
ers and picnics are a regular thing. 
We also publish a monthly bulletin 
called Radar, and we distribute about 
1800 copies. We have athletic pro- 
grams, too. You can see basketball 
games in the parish gym here in 
which all the players and most of the 
spectators are deaf, and in which 
cheerleaders lead cheers in signs and 
speech simultaneously. It is important 
to keep in mind that to be deaf does 
not cut one off from normal life. 
Most cities of size have similar pro- 
grams in effect. Father Julian Grehan 
in New Orleans, Father Raymond 
Gruenke in St. Louis, and Father 
Stephen Landherr in Philadelphia are 
other Redemptorists who are engaged 
full time in this work. 


Q. How about catechetical work and 
the sacraments? 

A. We urge parents to send deaf chil- 
dren to the excellent schools which 
are in existence. There are approxi- 
mately ten Catholic schools for the 
deaf in the country, and most of them 
are residential. Chicago, with its large 
Catholic population, is blessed with a 
Catholic day school program. Then 
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there are the state residential schools, 
the public day schools and day class- 
es and many private institutions. 
Priests working for the deaf try to 
give some coverage to these in the 
way of instruction. But our numbers 
are limited, and that is why we urge 
Catholic parents of deaf children to 
make every effort to send their chil- 
dren to existing Catholic schools. 


Q. Are these schools for the deaf 
conducted in the same way as other 
schools? 

A. In general, yes. But you must re- 
member, of course, that much more 
patience is needed and progress is 
necessarily slower. The reason for 
this should be clear. When a child 
with hearing begins school, he has in 
the normal course of things already 
picked up the ability to pronounce 
words together with a vocabulary of 
sorts merely by imitating those 
around him. The deaf child, in his 
little world of silence, has to begin 
literally from scratch so far as the 
actual knowledge of words is con- 
cerned. To teach him to read is a 
much more laborious process than to 
teach a child with hearing to read. 


Q. Do you prefer sign language to 
lip reading as a means of communi- 
cation between the deaf? 

A. As a priest I must accept people 
as I find them and help them in every 
way I can. On taking up this work, 
I saw that in the various associations 
of the deaf, in their clubs, in their 
family gatherings, the majority of the 
deaf used the sign language; and so 
as a priest working for the deaf, I, 
like other priests in this field, have 
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studied the sign language and use it 
extensively in sermons, in convert 
work, at meetings and at social activ- 
ities. Of course I also use my voice 
simultaneously with the sign language 
and this is very helpful to the deaf 
in speech reading my sermons or 
conversation. Incidentally the term 
speech reading is more correct than 
lip reading. 


Q. Are the signs universally known 
among the deaf? 

A. There are certain basic signs that 
are universally understood; even peo- 
ple with hearing can understand 
them. Thus, for example, the gesture 
of raising food to the mouth is easily 
recognized, and if the head is tilted 
on one side, and the eyes closed, it 
doesn’t take a genius to know that 
this sign signifies sleep. In addition 
to these natural signs there are many 
which might be termed conventional, 
in that they are simply agreed upon 
as representing a certain word or ac- 
tion. These conventional signs differ 
rather widely from country to coun- 
try, in the same way (though per- 
haps not as much) as spoken lan- 
guages are different. Of course, the 
letters of the alphabet, formed by 
different positions of the fingers of 
one hand, have become standardized. 
The deaf become very adept in spell- 
ing out words for which there are no 
signs; to the uninitiated observer, the 
fingers move so fast that the eye can 
scarcely follow them. 


Q. Is there a dictionary of conven- 
tional signs used by the deaf? 

A. Yes. In this country, there are 
several. One commonly used diction- 
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ary is the one which was gotten to- 
gether by a great pioneer in this 
work, who has since gone to his re- 
ward, Father Daniel Higgins, C.SS.R. 
This book has a picture graphically 
portraying each of the signs which 
it contains. Father Higgins devoted 
almost half a century of priestly life 
to work for the deaf, visiting institu- 
tions in all parts of the country, and 
preaching hundreds of spiritual ex- 
ercises for the deaf. But I think his 
greatest contribution to the work was 
his successful effort to interest bish- 
ops and priests in the care of the 
deaf. Wherever he could, he talked 
in seminaries to the young men pre- 
paring for the priesthood; he pleaded 
with bishops to assign priests to work 
for this portion of the flock. And 
his work in this direction has cer- 
tainly produced results. In all parts 
of the country priests can now be 
found who are devoting themselves 
to this difficult but very necessary 
work. 


Q. Is there any kind of national 
Catholic organization for the deaf? 


A. Yes. The International Catholic 
Deaf Association, which publishes 
a bimonthly paper, the I.C.D.A. 
News, has as its object to coordinate 
activities and provide a focal point 
of common interests. The I.C.D.A. 
News is published at 32 Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


Q. I should think that a special kind 
of training would be needed in order 
to get across the truths of the faith 
to the deaf. Have you found this to 
be true? 
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A. Yes, there are difficulties, even 
apart from the barrier of silence. Of 
course, those of us who are in this 
work have developed a technique by 
a process of trial and error over a 
period of years. After all, if you are 
doing a thing often enough, you 
should learn how to do it better. But 
we are conscious of our shortcom- 
ings, and in the last year a special 
effort was made to improve tech- 
niques. The International Catholic 
Deaf Association sponsored a work- 
shop in cooperation with De Paul 
University in Chicago. The plan of 
the workshop was twofold: first, to 
provide a basic training course for 
priests, sisters, major seminarians 
and lay teachers, and secondly, to 
attempt to improve catechetical and 
pastoral techniques. Outstanding in- 
structors were brought together from 
all parts of the country to conduct 
the sessions and lead the seminars. 
We feel this workshop was quite suc- 
cessful, and many have requested 
that it be made an annual event. 


Q. Is there still a need for workers 
in this field? 


A. Yes, there definitely is such a 
need. It is our hope to publicize the 
need for help in this work of giving 
religious instruction to the deaf. We 
hope to reach young people in our 
Catholic colleges and _ universities, 
and young men in seminaries partic- 
ularly, with information on the voca- 
tional opportunities in this field. 
Then too, people in the field of social 
service, who will sooner or later in 
the course of their work, meet the 
deaf, should be encouraged to use 
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the available means of communica- 
tion. 


Q. How would you describe the atti- 
tude that people with hearing should 
have toward the deaf? 

A. I think it is important to empha- 
size first of all that the deaf are not 
looking for charity or sympathy as 
though they were unable to provide 
for themselves. They are in general 
a self-reliant and hardworking class, 
well able to take care of themselves 
if given a decent chance. All they 
ask, in fact, is a fair chance to prove 
themselves. Employers certainly are 
unfair if, without further investiga- 
tion, they refuse to consider a pros- 
pective employee merely because he 
is deaf. It has been proven repeated- 
ly that people with a handicap of 
this kind can do a particular job just 
as well and even better and more 
conscientiously than those without 
such a handicap. 


Q. How about the personal relation- 
ship? 

A. I would phrase my advice this 
way: if you know any deaf people, 
or have them in your neighborhood, 
be friendly to them. Don’t be afraid 
to visit them. Talk to them by ex- 
changing notes. If they are or should 
be Catholic, refer them to the parish 
priest. Or you might inquire around 
your area and find out if there is a 
priest especially assigned to this work 
or at least experienced in it. If one 
or the other of your fellow employ- 
ees at the place where you work is 
deaf, you can help by passing along 
announcements and things of that 
sort. 
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Q. Have you a final word on the 
subject? 


A. Well, I would like to make this 
point. Deafness can happen to any- 
one; it can appear in a family with- 
out warning. Certainly it would be 
foolish to grow rebellious and bitter 
about it. God’s providence arranges 


all things, and if He permits this 
particular handicap, He can use it as 
the instrument of much good. Such 
a handicap can draw out the best re- 
sources of the human spirit. Patience 
and charity and earnest study on all 
sides can make of this disability an 
actual and vital contribution to a 
better and happier world. 





it over with Him, heart to heart? 


like keeping it. 





HOW TO TALK TO GOD 


Praying! How do you pray anyhow? How do you ordinarily meet the 
problems that come along in your life? Especially when real trouble or 
sorrow or sickness or death pays a visit? Look back. What did you do 
the last time there was serious trouble? That serious operation. That 
money problem. That member of the family who was slipping from the 
straight and narrow. That time death took somebody you loved so much. 
What did you do? Maybe you recited Our Fathers or Hail Marys or 
rosaries; maybe you just carried the rosary around in your hand while 
you held your head and suffered. Perhaps you had a Mass offered; per- 
haps you asked others to pray; perhaps you lit some candles in church 
before our Blessed Mother’s picture or statue. You spent days with this 
trouble and weight on your heart; you spent hours talking about it to 
your relatives and friends. But did you ever get right down to the very 
simple childlike business of taking the whole problem to our Lord and 
letting the weight of your burden be shared and lightened by the strength 
of His Sacred Heart? Did you spend even five minutes in really talking 


GOD’S VERDICT 


When you come before God for judgment He will not ask you how 
you felt about doing penance, about controlling your temper, about 
telling the truth. He will not ask you how you felt about being kind to 
your neighbor and charitable to those in need, about being pure, and be- 
ing faithful to your duties in life, about being honest in business and in 
your dealings with others. But He will ask you what you did about all 
these things, how you acted, how you kept His law when you did not feel 


Not many of us are called to do great things for God, things that ap- 
pear great in the eyes of the world. But to do the ordinary things and 
to do them well, that is what God asks of us and for us that means 
loving God and becoming saints; not to be placed upon the altar, per- 
haps, with a halo around our head, but to get to heaven wearing the 
kind of crown God wants us to wear and loving Him forever. 
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A new selective collection of the writings of St. Alphonsus in one volume 


The 
Way 
of 


St. Alphonsus 


LouIs G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE LIGUORIAN, as most of 

our readers are aware, derives 
its name from St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
who lived in Italy and died in 1787 
at the age of 90. Besides being a 
great missionary, a bishop, and the 
founder of two religious congrega- 
tions, he was an outstanding writer. 
The Church, in fact, regards his writ- 
ings so highly that she has named 
him a doctor of the Church, a rare 
distinction given to only 30 men in 
the 1900 years since the Christian 
era began. 
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These things being so, we extend 
a special welcome to a new selective 
collection of St. Alphonsus’ works 
with the title, The Way of St. AIl- 
phonsus, which has just been pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
Edited by the well-known Catholic 
writer, Barry Ulanov, this book of- 
fers a good cross section of the saint’s 
ascetical writings. There are gener- 
ous helpings of his warmhearted 
meditations on the incarnation of 
Christ, on the Holy Spirit, and on 
the Blessed Sacrament, these last be- 
ing taken from the celebrated Visits. 
The saint himself regarded his book, 
Prayer, The Great Means of Salva- 
tion, as the most important of his 
writings, and Mr. Ulanov presents 
this work almost in its entirety. 

There are also to be found here a 
number of chapters from the very 
popular Glories of Mary, and almost 
all of the Praxis Amandi, or Prac- 
tice of the Love of Jesus Christ, a 
true jewel of its kind. Excerpts from 
A Christian’s Way of Life, mainly 
devotional in character, and other 
smaller works round out this vol- 
ume, which ends significantly with 
the saint’s little work called Con- 
formity to the Will of God. In this 
indeed is to be found the key to his 
ascetical system. 

In our opinion, Mr. Ulanov has 
done a good job of selecting and has 
edited his selections well. When his 
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work is compared with the transla- 
tion by Father Grimm, C.SS.R., 
which has held the field for more 
than half a century, the differences 
are found to be not drastic, since 
they are, so far as we could judge, 
all in the service of greater clarity 
for the reader in following the saint’s 
thought and argument. 

An unprejudiced reading of this 
compilation should lay at rest two 
criticisms which are directed against 
this great doctor of the Church. 


OT infrequently one hears it said 

of St. Alphonsus that he was 
entirely too rigorous in his moral 
strictures and ascetical counsels. To 
classify St. Alphonsus as a rigorist is 
indeed ironic, in view of the fact that 
he fought for years, by word and by 
writing, against the Jansenism of his 
day, a heresy which carried rigorism 
to its last despairing degree. Re- 
sponsible historians credit St. Al- 
phonsus with being a major force in 
destroying this enemy of God’s love. 


Mr. Ulanov, short but perceptive 
in his biographical introduction, han- 
dles this charge of rigorism well. He 
notes that in the nineteenth century 
anti-Catholics used St. Alphonsus to 
demonstrate to Cardinal Newman 
the supposed laxity of the Catholic 
moral conscience. So also, if one 
takes sections and sentences out of 
context, it is possible to find evi- 
dence of the opposite extreme in Al- 
phonsian writings. But this is Mr. 
Ulanov’s considered judgment, and 
we think it a fair one: 

“One must read any argument of 
his through to the end, to see it as 
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the balanced, fair and compassionate 
thing it is. He was, as all who know 
his work well must realize, a remark- 
ably compassionate man, determined 
to make as attractive and as persua- 
sive as possible the life of the spirit.” 


Some critics, on the other hand, 
consider St. Alphonsus’ style of pray- 
er and meditation too steeped in 
emotion. They find distasteful the 
warm and tender expressions of love 
of God which he puts into the hearts 
and on the lips of his readers. 

It seems to us that this criticism 
starts from a mistaken premise, 
namely that there is no place for 
genuine emotion in prayer; but this 
results in advocating a dehumanized 
approach to God. 

Mere sentimentality, which im- 
plies a surface stirring of the emo- 
tions while the will remains untouch- 
ed, is certainly a travesty of genuine 
prayer. St. Alphonsus condemns it 
as strongly as anyone. Nevertheless 
his appeal was to the whole man. 
His object was to enlighten the mind 
and move the will, and then, so far 
as possible, to bring even the emo- 
tions and feelings into the deepen- 
ing of one’s resolutions and the 
strengthening of one’s love of God. 
Evidence of his soundness in reason- 
ing thus is to be found in abundance 
in the writings of saints of every cen- 
tury. 


ILLIONS of people have found 

the key to genuine peace of 

mind and renewed spiritual strength 
in reading the works of St. Alphon- 
sus. We sincerely trust that this new 
anthology of his writings will attract 
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and win others. For as Mr. Ulanov 
writes: 

“His (St. Alphonsus) work is not 
directed to any one level, the highest 
or the lowest or any degree in be- 
tween. He allows for every sort of 
person and for every kind of ap- 
proach and procedure. He is tender 
of the worship of those who must for 
one reason or another rest content 
with set prayers as he is of the devo- 
tions of those who are totally dedi- 
cated in action and affection to the 
life of the spirit. . . . He shows (all) 
how to pray as if our life depended 
on it, for he is sure that it does.” 


The Way of St. Alphonsus, edited 
by Barry Ulanov, is published by P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., 
New York 7, N. Y. — The price of 
the book is $4.95. 

We recommend this book highly 
to our readers. It will prove to be, 
we are sure, a rich source of guid- 
ance, inspiration and help in Cath- 
olic living. We believe also that this 
book will be a welcome gift to priests 
and religious. 


Order this book from your local 
bookstore or directly from the pub- 
lisher whose address is given above. 


SUCCESS FORMULA 


The proverbial man of success must be a contortionist. Putting his 
best foot forward, he has to keep his back to the wall, his ear to the 
ground, his shoulder to the wheel, his nose to the grindstone, keep a 
level head and have both feet on the ground. 





Plkasze USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER! 


To improve service and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you always include your postal 
zone number in your address. 


We want to cooperate in every way we can—but we 
need your help. By giving us your zone number, you'll 
be assuring speedy delivery of your magazines. 


Help yourself to better service. USE YOUR POSTAL 
ZONE NUMBER—always! 
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Problems of Single People 





Forgotten Vocation for Single Men 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: Most of the articles you 

write for single people seem to 
concern themselves with problems of 
single women in the world. But there 
are also a great many single men in the 
world who have little or no inclination 
toward marriage, but who would like 
to do something useful with their lives. 
I am one of them. I do not have an 
inclination toward the priesthood, for 
various reasons, but I do feel like a 
misfit in the world. Friends and rela- 
tives are everlastingly trying to make 
matches for me, or directly and indi- 
rectly telling me I should get married. 
I have never heard any such Catholic 
doctrine on this, that a person cannot 
save his soul without getting married. 
What does one do to live a peaceful 
life in my state? 


OLUTION: Perhaps our overem- 

phasis on older single women’s 
problems is due to the fact that there 
are many more single women in the 
world than single men. 

Just as is the case of unmarried sin- 
gle women, so with bachelors: some 
are such because of immaturity of out- 
look, strong attachments to their im- 
mediate family, half-hidden fears of 
the responsibilities that go with married 
life. Others are such because they have 
deliberately chosen the single life, and 
want to follow the Scriptural advice, 
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clearly enunciated by St. Paul, that it 
is easier to serve God wholeheartedly 
and generously without a wife or hus- 
band than with one. Those who have 
maturely made the choice of the single 
life, and are living according to a fer- 
vent spiritual schedule, should smile in- 
dulgently at those who try to push them 
into marriage. 

Many single men, however, have 
missed and are missing a way of life 
that would be much more fruitful and 
spiritually safe and rewarding than the 
kind they are living. That is the life of 
a brother in a religious community. 

We are convinced that there are 
many Catholic single. men in the world, 
leading fairly good lives, who should 
be (and in many cases would be if they 
had ever heard about this) using their 
abilities and energies in the service of 
God as only a brother can. Barring the 
cases of those who remain single in the 
world to care for aged and ailing rela- 
tives, and of those who have made a 
vocation out of Catholic action and 
fervent spiritual living, men who are 
not yet past thirty or even forty should 
ask themselves whether this might not 
be God’s will for them. 

There are three kinds of brothers in 
religious orders: teaching brothers, 
nursing brothers, and brothers who help 
religious priests in any of their apos- 
tolic labors. We are speaking here espe- 
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cially of the last class. There is an end- 
less list of labors they can be called 
upon to undertake: clerical, bookkeep- 
ing, secretarial; the work of sacristan, 
cook, tailor, farmer; the work of build- 
ing, repairing, maintaining religious 
houses, either in the foreign missions 
or here in America; the work of cate- 
chizing and assisting priests in various 
other ways. 

A vocation to the work of a religious 
brother often appears during a young 
man’s teens; indeed, these are the best 
vocations, because the individual can 
then be trained from an early age for 
his varied tasks. But this does not ex- 
clude men in their twenties and thirties 
who have been living good Catholic 
lives. 


To follow such a vocation, a man 
gives up his independence, in the same 
way that a man does in becoming a 
priest, by making, after due testing and 
training, the three vows of chastity, 
poverty and obedience. In return he 
obtains freedom from the material 
cares of the world; he is given an outlet 
for his love, in God, that can never 
disappoint him; and he receives the as- 
surance that every small or great task 
he is called upon to perform any day 
of his life will be a service of God. To 
the end of his days he will live in close 
association with priests, sharing their 
common daily prayers, their recrea- 
tions, their labors for souls. Above all, 
he will make sure of the salvation of 
his own soul. 


cE ROTTER 





WHO’S AFRAID? 


It sounds a bit cynical, but this anonymous criticism of present-day 
schools hits off the truth: 

The trouble with schools today is that the teachers are afraid of the 
principal, the principal is afraid of the superintendent, the superinten- 
dent is afraid of the school board, the school board is afraid of the 


parents, the parents are afraid of the children, and the children are not 
afraid of anybody. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGuoriAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuortAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGcuorian, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 


oO 





IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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POINTED 


PARAGRAPHS 


Christian Platform for 
the New Year 

This is our hope in God. 

It is a conviction that He is big 
enough to take care of us, and loves 
us too much to let anything harm us. 
Being God, He is surely big enough, 
and being on the cross, He surely 
loves us enough. There is nothing 
halfway about the cross — He is 
dead, and His dead body challenges 
our every last doubt. J have given 
you My life, and now what do you 
think I will yet refuse you? 

In fantasy, let the walls of our 
homes fall away for the moment, and 
let us be the men and women who 
lived in His day, and let Him tell us 
of hope. We have followed Him out 
of our city or town, out into the green 
lands, under the open sky. He has 
asked us to recline on the grass. We 
have heard of Him, we have met 
Him, and we are beginning to love 
Him. But, of course, we have our 
lives back in town. This is only a 
sort of excursion that will last a few 
hours! Just a short break in the grind- 
ing schedule of life as it must be 
lived in our day! We must still get 
back to our trades, we must still pre- 
pare the evening meal. We must still 
overcharge for that piece of work 
we are doing if we want ever to buy 
that villa among the hills. We must 
still convince the spouse that our two 
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children are more than enough, if 
ever we expect to save the villa 
money. 

But now the Master has turned to 
us; and as He turned He noticed a 
flock of birds settle among the trees. 
He was quick for the things of na- 
ture. 

“See the birds of the air; they nei- 
ther sow nor reap, nor gather into 
barns; and yet your heavenly Father 
feeds them. Of how much more val- 
ue are you than they!” 

And He points down into the val- 
ley below, where a patch of flowers 
is all white in the sunlight. 

“See how the lilies grow. They 
neither toil nor spin, yet I say to you 
that not even Solomon in all his 
glory was arrayed like one of these. 
But if God so clothes the grass which 
today is alive in the field and tomor- 
row is thrown into the oven, how 
much more you, O you of little faith! 
And as for you, do not seek’ what 
you shall eat, or what you shall 
drink. Your Father knows that you 
need these things. But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be given to you besides.” 

And when He has finished, do we 
think to rush back into our town and 
to say that He has spoken well, as 
always? Another beautiful message, 
and now back to our lives as they 
were! 
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Friend, He made no speech. He 
drew up a contract. He contracted 
that if you want Him and the eternity 
that He alone can give you, you must 
seek it out now. And you must seek 
it out first! Always first, trusting Him 
for the things you will need along 
the way. If you want Him, you will 
never have your villa by foul means, 
and never at the expense of the in- 
tegrity of your marriage. There will 
be no retching forth of the proffer- 
ings of human love so that human 
love can remain animal and degraded 
and unfulfilled and fruitless. You 
cannot seek the kingdom of God by 
denying life to its citizens. 


The larks fly into the sun, the lilies 
grow tall and beautiful unto their 
God. Only man, sole possessor of the 
seeds of that exquisite beauty called 
moral, is stunted. He seeks first a 
kingdom on earth, and the kingdom 
of heaven is not added unto hini. 

Whatever you have, the Lord gave 
it. Your spouse, your child, the 
health behind your pay check. And 
the Lord can take it away. There is 
only one answer. Although He should 
kill me, I will still trust in Him. 

And that is all that He wanted to 
know. The rest shall be added unto 
you. 


Council Topics 

A number of readers have asked 
us for information on the agenda of 
the ecumenical council, which, it 
now seems, will be held in the au- 
tumn of 1962. As is well known, 
preparations for this council are pro- 
ceeding apace, under the direct su- 
pervision of Pope John XXIII. 
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Of interest is the following sum- 
mary of probable topics, presented 
in the alert Jesuit weekly America. 
The source is identified by the edi- 
tors as KNA, a “knowledgeable Ger- 
man Catholic news service.” 


Doctrinal 

1. Elaboration of the dogma on 
the Church. This subject has had 
special interest for theologians since 
the encyclical on the Mystical Body. 
It is directly related to the problems 
of church unity. 

2. Condemnation of Communism 
and other contemporary errors. 

3. Fuller declaration of the prin- 
ciples of Catholic social teaching. 


Structural (internal organization) 

1. Clarification of the canonical 
position of the bishops in their own 
dioceses. The immediate problem is 
the freedom of the national hier- 
archies to deal with pastoral and 
liturgical problems in the light of lo- 
cal situations. 

2. Reorganization of the relations 
between the bishops and the reli- 
gious institutes. Exempt orders would 
be more subject to local ordinaries 
(bishops) than before, at least in so 
far as the exercise of the pastoral 
ministry is concerned. 

3. Definition of the rights and 
duties of the laity in the Church. 
This would include an evaluation of 
the different forms of the lay apos- 
tolate, on the level of both principle 
and organization. 


Pastoral-Liturgical 
1. Formation of the clergy, includ- 
ing post-seminary training. 
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2. Solution of the problem of the 
priest-shortage in some regions by 
the “loan” of priests. 

3. Problems of laicism and nat- 
uralism in public and private life; 
remedies against the moral crisis of 
the age. 

4. Liturgical renewal, including 
continuation of the reform of the 
breviary and the missal. 

5. Reform of the Index. Only in 
exceptional cases would books be 
formally placed on the Index of Pro- 
hibited Books. Instead, a system of 
evaluation would be introduced, sim- 
ilar to that employed for movies. 


Apostolic 

1. Mass media and their exploita- 
tion in the apostolate. 

2. Search for new methods of mis- 
sionary effort. 

3. Solution of problems arising 
from the independence of new states 
in Asia and Africa, including the 
creation of a native episcopacy and 
the relations of the Church to the 
new regimes. 


Loyman'‘s Convert Work 

It is not at all unusual for converts 
to remark somewhat ruefully that 
they found their way to the Church 
almost despite their Catholic friends, 
who gave them little encouragement 
along the way. 

Many Catholics may protest that 
they feel inadequate in helping the 
prospective convert find the truth. 
Out of fear of giving wrong answers 
they give no answers at all. It is the 
plain duty of every Catholic to 
spread the light of the faith accord- 
ing to his abilities. 
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Here are a few simple rules for 
convert-making, gotten together by 
Father John T. McGinn, C.S.P., for 
the Paulist publication Guide. 

1. When a religious topic crops up, 
always state the Catholic position as 
clearly as you can. If rusty or ignor- 
ant on the subject, investigate it, and 
seek an early occasion to amplify 
your previous remarks. If you evade 
the question, the non-Catholic may 
never ask it again. 

2. If you sense that the non-Cath- 
olic is willing, offer him a carefully 
selected article, a chapter in a book 
or a pamphlet on that particular 
topic. It’s best to present reading 
which has helped your own under- 
standing of a subject. Continue to 
supply Catholic literature as long as 
a person’s interest is sustained. A 
subscription to a well-edited period- 
ical may prove immensely informa- 
tive. “A few pages of truth,” said 
Father Hecker, “have often reversed 
a lifetime of error.” 

3. There’s a price on every soul 
that is paid only by prayer and sac- 
rifice. So pray daily for that soul — 
adding some act of renunciation. 

4. If he shows progress, invite and 
accompany him to visit a Catholic 
church. Explain, simply, the purpose 
of everything you see. If he will at- 
tend a Catholic service, the Euchar- 
istic Christ will bless him, and he 
will never be quite the stranger he 
was. 

5. In time, help him to meet a 
sympathetic priest and accompany 
him to enroll in an inquiry class. 

6. EASY DOES IT. Nervous, im- 
patient apostles always do more harm 
than good. We should do all that we 
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can. But we cannot force God’s hand. 
Nor can we hasten a soul’s spiritual 
growth. Kindly charity and under- 
standing tact are much more effec- 
tive than the cleverest arguments. 


Guest Quote: Chair of Unity 

Centuries ago Prosper of Aquitaine 
(Sth century) expressed the univer- 
sality of the Church’s prayer for uni- 
ty, a spirit that should characterize 
our own petitions: “The Church 
pleads before God everywhere, not 
only for the saints and those regen- 
erated in Christ, but also for all in- 
fidels and all enemies of the cross 
of Christ, for all worshippers of 
idols, for all who persecute Christ in 
His members, for the Jewish people 
whose blindness does not see the 
light of the Gospel, for heretics and 
schismatics who are alien to the unity 
of faith and charity.” 

The Church makes the same ex- 
tensive appeal today. She prays for 
all who are separated from her, what- 
ever be the reason for the cleavage 
and however wide the gulf. She turns 
to our Lady as the mother of the 
Good Shepherd, the special patroness 
of Christian unity, whose love and 
prayers bring men to their true spir- 
itual home. The Church voices the 
thoughts of her Master and King in 
His longing to save the world. Her 
prayer is the prayer of Christ, “that 
they all may be one . . . that they 
may be perfected in unity.” 

Such was the inspiration for the 
Chair of Unity Octave begun by Fr. 
Paul James Francis in his little friary 
atop the Mount of the Atonement, in 
New York State in the winter of 
1907. Whether he foresaw the spread 
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of the octave as it is today, we do 
not know. What is more important 
is that he experienced the urgency 
of Christ’s love for souls and set 
about to do something. We may not 
initiate a program, but we can pray. 
This we should do January 18-25 
and in accordance with the wish of 
the Holy Father make this the ob- 
ject of our prayers and works every 
day: “That all may be one.” 


Father Titus, S. A. 





GIVE A LITTLE 


For an overhaul of emotions 
and outlook, one distinguished psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Spurgeon English of 
Temple University has offered his 
advice: “This is not a_ perfect 
world. Families and friends have 
many foibles. Perfection is rarely 
attained, so be satisfied with less 
. .. Do not be a slave to the clock 
. . . You cannot please everybody, 
so stop trying . . . Be efficient, but 
not to the extent that perfection 
becomes a burden . . . Speak up if 
you want to... Approve of your- 
self . .. And stop feeling so guilty. 
We are all human beings and we 
all make errors . . . Give a little 
and you will get a lot — maybe 
even a reduction of that pain in 
your head.” 

Popular Science 


e 
BEST PLAN 


If you desire wisdom, keep the 
commandments, 
and the Lord will bestow her 
upon you. 
Sirach 1:23 
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MNGUORIANA 


The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter VIII—Love Is Not Perverse (continued) 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


III. Meditation 


HE third means for rising from 
lukewarmness and setting out 
on the road to holiness is meditation. 
John Gerson writes: “Whoever 
does not meditate cannot, without a 
miracle, live like a Christian.” The 
reason is that whoever does not 
meditate is without light and walks 
in darkness. 

The truths of faith are not seen 
with the eyes of the body; they are 
seen with the eyes of the mind, when 
it turns to reflection, to meditation. 
Whoever does not meditate does not 
see them, and therefore he walks in 
darkness, and in this obscurity it 
easily happens that he attaches him- 
self to sensible objects and for their 
sake rejects those that are eternal. 

St. Theresa wrote to the bishop of 
Osma: “It may well happen that we 
imagine we find no imperfections in 
ourselves, but when God opens our 
eyes, as He is wont to do in medita- 
tion, we can see plenty.” And before 
her St. Bernard had written that who- 
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ever does not meditate does not de- 
spise himself because he does not 
know himself. Meditation, he says, 
regulates our affections and directs 
our actions to God; but without med- 
itation our affections become attach- 
ed to earth; and since our actions 
follow our affections, our whole life 
loses balance. 

We read a terrifying example in 
the life of Venerable Sister Mary 
Crucified of Sicily. One day, while 
at prayer, she heard a demon boast- 
ing that he had succeeded in making 
one of the nuns give up the medita- 
tion she was supposed to make with 
the other sisters. Then she saw how, 
precisely on account of that fault, 
the devil was tempting her to con- 
sent to a mortal sin and that she was 
on the verge of doing so. Sister Mary 
ran to her and by her warnings saved 
her from disaster. St. Theresa says: 
“He that gives up meditation will 
shortly become either a beast or a 
devil.” 

He that gives up meditation gives 
up loving Jesus Christ. Meditation is 
that blessed furnace wherein is light- 
ed and fanned the fire of holy love. 
“In my meditation a fire shall flame 
out.” (Psalms 38:4) St. Catherine 
of Bologna says: “Whoever does not 
practice meditation deprives himself 
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of the bond that binds the soul to 
God. Then the devils, finding him 
cold in the love of God, will easily 
succeed in leading him to eat of some 
poisoned fruit.” 


St. Theresa said: “If one perse- 
veres in meditation, I hold for cer- 
tain that, no matter how many times 
the devil may lead him astray, our 
Lord will finally guide him into the 
port of salvation.” Again she says: 
“Whoever does not wander from the 
path of meditation will arrive; late 
perhaps, but he will arrive.” She says 
further that the devil tries so hard 
to turn souls away from meditation 
for “the demon knows well that the 
soul that perseveres in meditation is 
lost to him.” 

What precious fruits we gather 
from meditation! There we conceive 
holy thoughts, we converse lovingly 
with God, we stir up generous de- 
sires, we make strong resolutions to 
give ourselves entirely to God; and 
so we learn to sacrifice worldly 
pleasures and all inordinate inclina- 
tions. St. Aloysius Gonzaga says: 
“Without much meditation there will 
not be much holiness.” Whoever 
loves holiness should mark well the 
words of the saint. 


OBODY should go to medita- 

tion in order to feel the sweet- 
ness of divine love; whoever goes for 
that purpose will waste his time or 
reap scanty fruit. He should meditate 
solely in order to please God, that 
is, solely to learn what God wants 
him to do and to beg of God the 
strength to do it. The Venerable Fa- 
ther Anthony Torres says: “We fly 
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to holiness when we carry our cross 
without consolation.” Meditation 
made without sensible consolation 
turns out most beneficial for the 
soul. How foolish to drop meditation 
because it ceases to be sweet! St. 
Theresa says: “The soul that quits 
meditation will throw itself into hell 
without the help of any devil.” 


The practice of meditation will 
cause us to have God ever in our 
thoughts. “The true lover,” says St. 
Theresa, “is always mindful of the 
beloved.” They who practice medita- 
tion, for example, are always speak- 
ing of God. For they know how 
much it pleases God that His lovers 
should delight in speaking of Him 
and of the love He bears us, thereby 
exciting others also to love Him. The 
saint says: “In the conversations of 
the servants of God, Jesus Christ is 
always found, and He is highly 
pleased that we like to speak of 
Him.” 


From meditation arises that desire 
to retire into solitary places to speak 
intimately with God and to preserve 
complete recollection even when en- 
gaging in necessary external affairs. 
I say necessary, either on account of 
the government of the household or 
of the duties imposed by obedience; 
because a person given to meditation 
should love solitude and not distract 
the mind by superfluous or useless 
activity; otherwise he will lose that 
spirit of recollection which is a great 
means for preserving union with God. 
“My sister, my spouse, is a garden 
enclosed.” (Canticles 4:12) The soul 
espoused to Jesus Christ should be a 
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garden closed to all creatures, nor 
should it admit other thoughts or 
other activity than those of God or 
for God. Hearts left wide open do 
not become holy. The saints, called 
to labor for the salvation of souls, 
even in the midst of their apostolic 
work, preaching, hearing confessions, 
reconciling enemies, ministering to 
the sick, do not lose their recollec- 
tion of mind. 


HE same holds for those en- 

gaged in study. How many study 
feverishly to become learned, and be- 
come neither scholars nor saints. 
True wisdom is the science of the 
saints, that is, the knowledge of how 
to love Jesus Christ, while, on the 
other hand, the love of God brings 
with it wisdom and all good things. 
“And all good things came to me... 
together with her.” (Wisdom 7:11) 
With her; that is, with the love of 
God. 


St. John Berchmans had an extra- 
ordinary love for study, but so vir- 
tuous was he that he never once per- 
mitted his studies to interfere with 
his spiritual progress. St. Paul ex- 
horts us “not to be more wise than 
it behooveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobriety.” (Rom. 12:3) 
Knowledge is necessary, especially 
for the priest; knowledge is neces- 
sary, because the priest must instruct 
others in the divine law. “For the 
lips of the priest shall keep knowl- 
edge, and they shall seek the law at 
his mouth.” (Malac. 2:7) Knowl- 
edge is necessary — but unto sobri- 
ety. When one neglects meditation 
for study, he proves that, in his stu- 
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dies, he is seeking not God, but self. 
He that seeks God will omit study 
that is not actually necessary rather 
than omit meditation. 

But by far the worst effect is this 
— he that does not meditate will not 
pray. In my spiritual books I have 
often spoken of the necessity of pray- 
er, and particularly in a booklet en- 
titled, On Prayer, the Great Means of 
Salvation. Here I will touch on the 
question briefly. It will be sufficient 
to cite the words of the Venerable 
Bishop of Osma, Monsignor Palafox. 
“How can we remain in sanctifying 
grace if God does not give us perse- 
verance? How can we expect Him to 
give us perseverance if we do not 
ask for it? And how will we ask for 
it if we do not meditate? If we do not 
meditate we shall not go to God for 
strength to live right.” And so it is, 
for whoever does not meditate, 
scarcely sees the needs of his soul, 
scarcely recognizes the dangers to his 
salvation, scarcely knows the means 
he should use to conquer tempta- 
tions, and so, scarcely aware of the 
necessity of prayer, he will neglect 
prayer and will certainly be lost. 


On what subjects should we medi- 
tate? There is nothing more useful 
than to meditate on the four last 
things: death, judgment, heaven and 
hell; but especially on death, pictur- 
ing to ourselves that we are on our 
deathbed, clasping the crucifix and 
about to enter eternity. But whoever 
loves Jesus Christ and desires to 
grow continuously in His love, will 
find no subject for meditation more 
efficacious than the passion of our 
Redeemer. 
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St. Francis de Sales calls the 
Mount of Calvary the Mount of 
Lovers. The lovers of Jesus Christ 
long to linger on this mountain, 


ardently. Out of the wounds of the 
Redeemer fly such darts of love as 
to pierce even hearts of stone. Hap- 
py the man who spends his life on 
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breathing the pure air of divine love. 
At the sight of a God, dying because 
He loves us, dying to make us love 
Him, it is impossible not to love Him 


the Mount of Calvary! O blessed 
mount, lovable mount, beloved 
mount! Who would ever want to 
leave you? 





NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS FOR OLD AGE 


Not to marry a young Woman. . . . Not to keep young Company 
unless they desire it. . . . Not to be peevish or morose, or suspicious. . . . 
Not to scorn present Ways, or Wits, or Fashions, or Men, or War, etc. 
... Not to be fond of Children, or let them come near me hardly.... 
Not to tell the same story over and over to the same people. Not to 
be covetous. . . . Not to be oversevere with your weaknesses. . . . Not 
to be influenced by, or give ear to knavish tattling servants. . . . Not to 
be too free of advice, nor trouble any but those that desire it... . 

To desire some good Friends to inform me which of these Resolutions 
I break, or neglect, and wherein; and reform accordingly. . . . Not to 
talk much, nor of myself. . . . Not to boast of my former beauty, or 
strength, or favour with Ladies, etc. . . . Not to hearken to Flatteries, 
nor conceive I can be loved by a young woman. . . . Not to be positive 
or opinionated. . . . Not to set up for observing all these Rules; for 
fear I should observe none. 


Jonathan Swift, in Irish Digest 





BE PATIENT WITH YOURSELF 


We can look into a mirror and see the first source of many little cross- 
es that come to us—ourselves. We must be patient with ourselves. We 
may know from experience that we are not so bright mentally as others . 
are; we may not be as beautiful or handsome, as charming or strong, as 
tall and slender as others are or as we would like to be. There may be 
some physical defect of which we are always conscious, because it puts 
us in a state of inferiority to others, even in regard to the members of 
our family. We cannot afford the splendid homes, the costly clothes, the 
lavish entertainments which others have. Perhaps our age or health or 
lack of money makes us dependent upon others — our relatives — for 
help or support. And no matter how much we wish and try to over- 
come these defects or to change these conditions which try us, no mat- 
ter how much we pray about them, day after day they remain the same, 
and they bother us. Don’t you see hidden in these ordinary, everyday 
difficulties the hundreds of crosses begging to be carried with patience 
to prove that you love God? 
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THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 
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TWO NOVELS ABOUT PRIESTS 


The Fountain of Arethusa 


Maurice Zermatten 
Ann and Christopher Freemantle, 
translators 
No Little thing Elizabeth Ann Cooper 

These two novels have points of similarity. The central 
figure in each book is a priest who struggles for possession 
of his own soul; both authors use psychological analysis of 
the ideas and emotions of the characters as the means of 
developing the narrative. Each book has won a prize as a 
Catholic novel. They differ in quality because of the differ- 
ence in skill of the authors. 

The Fountain of Arethusa, the winner of the Grand Prix 
Catholique, is concerned with the conflict between Father 
Seraphim and Jacques Tinembart. Jacques openly flaunts 
his disregard for moral principles and persuades most of 
the villagers to stop their attendance at the parish church. 
Father Seraphim, a deeply religious man, seeks to win his 
people back to their duties by destroying the influence of 
Jacques. The struggle between the two reaches its climax 
when Jacques murders a girl, confesses his crime to the 
priest and thus seals his lips. The priest is accused of the 
murder and is unable to defend himself. The solution is good 
and not the pat answer demanded by the ultrapietistic 
brand of Catholic criticism that demands that truth and 
morality must always reign supreme in literature even 
though they do not do so in life. Maurice Zermatten has 
sharp psychological insight and precise verbal imagery. 
He writes in the same pessimistic and Jansenistic stream as 
do Bernanos and Mauriac. A well-written novel of high 
literary value. 


(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 
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No Little Thing, the recipient of the Doubleday Catholic 
Prize Fiction Award for 1960, is the story of an American 
priest's search for true love. Michael Mundy is a young 
priest, priggishly prim and with little personal love for God 
or others. He meets and leaves the priesthood to live with 
Laura Dunne, a night club singer. Then begins the search 
of each for true love. The solution will be left to the discov- 
ery of the reader. 

This will be a very controversial book because of its sub- 
ject nature: a priest who left the priesthood and attempted 
a civil marriage. This reviewer has no objection to this sub- @ 
ject, nor to the author's handling of it. It is a legitimate theme 
for an adult novel. The objection is literary and not moral. 
It is a dull book in which the characters do not fully emerge 
as personalities. Miss Cooper takes too long to tell a story 
that could have been told in much shorter space. She has 
the beginnings of professional skill as a novelist that future 
works will bring to maturity. Not a good book, but one that 
will be read because of its theme. But, in all fairness to 
Miss Cooper, she does not deal in sensationalism.—T.E.T., 
C.SS.R. 


(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 


We Are Now Catholics Rev. Carl Hardt, S.J., editor 
Norman C. Reeves, translator 
Four German Lutheran pastors (all trained theologians) by 
the grace of God came to see and accept the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as the one true Church, and each one has writ- 
ten a brief account of his conversion. But before offering us 
the stories of these German converts, Father Hardt wisely 
gives us an introductory essay, almost one-third the length 
of the whole book, called Protestant-Catholic Relations in 
Germany by Sylvester P. Theisen. This introduction supplies 
the background that gives more meaning to the convert 
e stories. The first account by Rudolf Goethe is titled The 
Open Door. The second by Martin Giebner is called From 
Distress to Fulfillment. We pass on then to Georg Kluender 
whose essay is called The Church Is Fullness, until we 
come finally to Heinrich Schlier whose contribution is aptly 
entitled A Brief Apologia. This is a book which I think will 
be of particular interest to priests and seminarians and to 
all others who are interested in the work of conversion. In 
the course of its pages well-known ecclesiastical names, 
both Catholic and Lutheran, are met and yet there is no 
rancor, no bitterness, but there is deep faith, love and ho 
in eventual and lasting union in peace.—M.S.B., C.SS.R. 


(Newman Press, $3.50) 
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The Labyrinthine Ways of Graham Greene 
Francis L. Kunkel 
A critical analysis of the novels of this controversial con- 
temporary writer. Mr. Kunkel has some profound observa- 
tions and sharp insights to offer on the factors in Greene’s 
work which some find repellent. He does not agree with 
those who call the novelist a Manichean because of his 
harsh attitude toward sex. He thinks also that Greene’s 
seeming obsession with suicide in his novels is in reality Pl 
the logical end result for his characters of frustration without 
God and rebellion against God. As for the decay and gloom 
in Greene's novels, the critic quotes Mauriac with approval 
to indicate that, in effect, a novel about sinners is much less 
difficult to write than a novel about saints. Greene admirers 
will find much to chew on in Mr. Kunkel’s work.—L.G.M., 


i 


C.SS.R. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 
The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations 
John La Farge, S.J. 
A revised edition of a fine book on an important topic by 
€ a revered leader in this field, the octogenarian Father John 





La Farge, S.J. i 
(Hanover House, $3.50) 


Fundamentals of the Liturgy 
Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C., S.T.D. 
Of the writing of books about the liturgy there is no end. i 
Occasionally there appears one that stands head and ; 
shoulders above the rest. Fundamentals of the Liturgy is 
such a book. Father Miller has the facility of gathering the 
basic material and presenting it in orderly fashion. The F 
nine chapters indicate the scope: The Nature of the Liturgy. @ } 
Liturgical Families, Liturgical Books, Liturgical Places, Struc- 
tural Elements of the Liturgy, The Mass, The Divine Office, 
Liturgical Year, Sacraments and Sacramentals. This book 
can serve as a text book in seminaries and colleges as well 
as for private study. If you have time to read one book on 
the liturgy take this one. ; 
(Fides, $6.00) 


Speck, the Altar Boy Margaret Ahern 

More humorous sketches of adventurous Speck and com- 

&: panions. Many of the cartoons and captions hit squarely 
on the funny bone. 

(Doubleday and Co., $1.00) 
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Knute Rockne Francis Wallace 
The man who was a legend in his own lifetime has found 
a good biographer in a man who worked intimately with 
him at Notre Dame. Knute Rockne plays a role in football 
similar to that of Babe Ruth in baseball. He and Gus Dorais 
brought the forward pass to modern football in a famous 
upset victory over Army. He made Notre Dame the football @ 
powerhouse that it was in his day and for many days after- 
ward. Francis Wallace, the sportswriter, has drawn an in- 
timate view of Rockne as man and coach. The name of 
Notre Dame's football greats are liberally sprinkled through 


the pages. An excellent anecdoted biography. —J.E.R., 
C.SS.R. 


ARMED BE AE NPB. 8 cm 


(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 


Retreat for Beginners 
Ronald Knox 
In his lifetime Monsignor Ronald Knox gave retreats to 
many groups of priests, women, men, girls and boys. Many 
of these retreats were preserved for us in published form. 
The latest retreat to be published is Retreat for Beginners, 
a series of talks given to boys. Perhaps few speakers were 
able to make themselves all things to all people as well as 
Monsignor Knox. I am sure that the boys felt that he knew 
them, cared for them and was talking personally to each 
one. There is the same ability to use the commonplace as 
the springboard for spiritual truths. Thus he compares the 
retreat master to the railroad man who taps the wheels of 
the train at certain stops just to check on them. A retreat 
master taps on boys who have shown wear by life just to 
check on them. An excellent book for all who wish unusual 


and simple approaches to basic truths about life.—T.E.T., 
C.SS.R. 


hai nD Bi nA T EAE EDERAL 


5 Beebe ta aaa U oe wh LR oe 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


Life of Christ 
Richard R. Madden, O.C.D. 
Father Richard Madden, a popular retreat master for 
teen-agers, wrote a series of articles on the Life of Christ 
for Hi Time magazine. His aim was to tell the facts about 
Christ in a simple and colloquial style that the teen-ager 


would understand. He has narrated the life of Christ in @ 
1 simple and interesting language, but, in this reviewer's 
- mind, has striven too much to please by the use of modern 
"4 jargon that is quickly dated. Good magazine articles; doubt- 
ful value as a book.—F.M.J., C.SS.R. 
) (Bruce Publishing Co., $2.95) 
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Frequent Confession 
Reprint of a well-known book on the advantages and 





Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


method of Frequent Confession. The Abbot of Beuron Abbey 
@ has written a book that will help all Catholics who are try- 
ing to lead a more devout life. 


(St. Paul Publications, $3.00) 


BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





MOST POPULAR 
(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 
The Leopard (IIa)—di Lampedusa 
Hawaii (IIb)—Michener 
Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
The Chapman Report (IV)— 
Wallace 
Water of Life (IV)—Robinson 
The Lovely Ambition (Ila)—Chase 
The Affair (IIla)—Snow 
The View from the Fortieth Floor 
(IIb) —White 
Watcher in the Shadows (I)— 
Household 
To Kill a Mockingbird (IIa)—Lee 
Trustee from the Tool Room (IIa) 
—Shute 
The Lincoln Lords (1)—Hawley 
Before You Go (IIb)—Weidman 
The Inspector (IIa)—de Hartog 











I. Suitable for general reading: 

Seedtime on the Cumberland— 
Arnow 

Some of My Very Best—Bishop 

Now I Remember—Burgess 

On the Shoulders of Giants— 
Chappell 

Nothing to Declare—Coles 

Morning at Jalna—De la Roche 

Charles Sumner—Donald 

A New Year’s Tale—Dudintsev 
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Now We are Enemies—Fleming 

A Wayward Quest—Helburn 

Annie—Jahoda 

Arthritis and Folk Medicine—Jarvis 

The National Purpose—Jessup 

Cyrus the Great—Lamb 

Tragedy at Honda—Lockwood 

Timothy Dexter Revisited— 
Marquand 

The Pass Beyond Kashmir—Mather 

Politics in American Drama— 
Nannes 

The Magic Mirror—Nathan 

I Looked for God’s Absence— 
Rosier 

Spindrift—Rowlands 

Confederate Chaplain—Sheeran & 
Durkin 

The War—Snyder 

The Christening Party—Steegmuller 

Good-by, My Son—Woolson 

Prince Philip: A Family Portrait— 
Alexandra 

Testament of Trust—Baldwin 

Echo Answers—Banning 

The Patriots—Barlow 

Portrait of Max—Behrman 

Theater World: 1959-1960—Blum 

Beefsteak Raid—Boykin 

Total Recoil—Chrichton 

The Ante-Room—Dickson 

Women in Wonderland—Dohen 

My Kingdom for a Horse—Downey 

Adventures in Switzerland—Dumas 

The George and Ira Gershwin Song 
Book—Gershwin 

The Priceless Gift—Hirschberg © 
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Album of American History: 1917- 
1953—Hopkins 

Discrimination—U.S.A.—Javits 

Always Room for One More—Julier 

Times Three—McGinley 

I Was a Spy—Miller 

Victory in the Pacific, 1945— 
Morison 

The Weans—Nathan 

The Long Haul—Rayner 

Songs of the Civil War—Silber 

The Nightingale—Turnbull 

Exodus Revisited—Uris & 
Harissiadis 

The Fountain of Arethusa— 
Zermatten 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and con- 


tents: 
Peter Perry—Campbell 
Zsa Zsa Gabor—Frank 
Corporation Wife—Gaskin 
The World of Rome—Grant 
Dark Torrent of Glencoe—Grierson 
The Pattern of Perfection—Hale 
It’s Your Business—Harriman 
The Emerald Whaler—Laubenstein 
Social Drinking—Lolli 
To Have and to Kill—Martin 
The Beardless Warriors—Matheson 
The Stanislavski Method—Moore 
The Splendor of Greece—Payne 
The Heritage of Man—Smith 
The Trial Begins—Tertz 
These Same Hills—Zietlow 
New England Gothic—Allen 
With Love—Chevalier 
Touch Wood—Ernst 
The Experiment of Sean O’Casey— 
Hogan 
Christ in Russia—Iswolsky 
The Worlds of Chippy Patterson— 
Lewis 
Scotchman’s Return—MacLennan 
Strangers—Memmi 
The Waste Makers—Packard 
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Aunt Jane McPhipps and Her Baby 
Blue Chips—Rummel 
Strangers and Brothers—Snow 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 
The House of Five Talents— 
Auchincloss 
Lady Besieged—Bauer 
Diana—Delderfield 
Welcome to Hard Times—Doctorow 
Therefore Be Bold—Gold 
The Child Buyer—Hersey 
Cabal—Lineman 
The 87th Squad—McBain 
The Glass Rooster—Mcllwain 
Season of Fear—Owen 
The Governor’s Lady—Raddal 
The Block—Schoenstein 
The Land and the Promise— 
Slaughter 
Mostly Murder—Smith 
A Number of Things—Tracy 
The Trend Is Up—West 
Better Than Working—Catling 
There Must Be a Pony—Kirkwood 
St. Patrick’s Battalion—Krueger 
The Primal Yoke—Lea 
Darkness Visible—Lewis 
The Drums of Father Ned—O’Casey 
The Second Crucifixion—Samuel 
The Seduction—Yorke 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The Patriot—Connell 
The Black Book—Durrell 
The End of the Night—MacDonald 
The Tight White Collar—Metalious 
Isolation—Peterkiewicz 
This Sporting Life—Storey 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Black Sun—Cave 

Claudine Married—Colette 
Daily Bread—Maloney 
Hangman’s Song—Shelton 
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“Have you heard that Kathleen is 
engaged to an X ray specialist?” 

“I’m not surprised. No one else could 
see anything in her.” 


Sign in a used car lot: “Hearse for 
Sale with a 1953 Body.” 


The elevator was crowded. In the 
rear of it was a tot of four with his 
father. A kindly old lady said to the 
parent, “Aren’t you afraid your little 
son will be crushed in this jam?” 

“Not at all,” was the answer. “‘He 
bites.” 

















Oh, what a dread uncertain thing 
This weather is! 

It blew, it snew, and then it thew, 
And now, by jing, it friz! 


Husband to wife shopping in super- 
market: “Never mind the large econ- 
omy size; get the small, expensive box 
we can afford.” 
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Phil: “I’m looking for someone with 
a little authority around here.” 

Abe: “Why not try me? I have as 
little as anyone.” 


A little boy was sitting on the door- 
step, while in the house behind him a 
lot of children were playing games and 
eating cakes and candy. 

“Well, little man,” a passing lady 
said to him, “why aren’t you inside 
with the rest taking part in the fun?” 

“IT am taking part in it,” he said. 
“We're playing a game called marriage 
and I’m the baby.” 

“Well, baby, what are you doing out 
here?” 

“They told me I can’t come in be- 
cause I ain’t born yet.” 


Advertisement in a Manitoba, Can- 
ada paper: 

“Farmer, age 38, wishes to meet girl 
around 30 years old who owns tractor. 
Please enclose picture of tractor.” 





FILE 13 


Definition of a gentleman: One 
who has had the same operation 
as you, but says nothing about it. 


e@ 
Socialized medicine: Women at 


a card party talking about their 
operations. 


Brooding over troubles always 
insures a perfect hatch. 
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PODER Diets 





PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


We hear a great deal nowadays about “philosophies of life.” Translated 
into simple language, a philosophy of life is simply a unified collection of 
reasons or principles on which one tries to base the conduct of his life. Many 
have wrong principles or reasons in their philosophy of life. A genuine Cath- 
olic might describe his philosophy of life as follows: 


1. I was created, like all other things that are, for the honor and glory 
of God. That is, God wished to reproduce some of His own perfections in 
me, that my existence might be like an everlasting evidence of His power, 
intelligence, and freedom, and therefore an honor to Him just as any work 
of art is honor and glory to the artist. 


2. I was so created that | must seek happiness in the unlimited degree 
in which God made it possible for me. Unless I can attain this happiness, 
God will never be honored fully by my existence because I shall always be 
something less than He intended me to be — a poor evidence of His power, 
and a miserable image of His intelligence and love. 


3. I can attain that happiness only by fidelity to the laws that He has made 
to govern my conduct in this world. It will not do for me to say that I must 
have happiness, and that therefore any means of attaining it must be lawful. 
God alone understands me fully, and God alone knows what will lead me 


to unlimited joy. He has made that known in the laws He imposed upon me. 


4. In attaining happiness and thus giving honor to God as a perfect man, 
I shall at times have to undergo sacrifice and pain. Rejecting temptations, 
giving up dangerous friends, denying my flesh, submitting my will — these 
things cost sacrifice and pain. I do not mind, because God Who commanded 
them knew what He was doing, and never acts cruelly or unwisely. 


5. I am the only creature on earth to whom God gave the privilege of 
freely honoring Him by freely choosing the happiness He has intended for me. 
All other things He has forced to do His will, to represent His perfections, 
to attain the end He set for them. By this I know the meaning of the phrase 
that I am made to His own image and likeness, and just as He has freely 
made me, so I can freely fulfill or destroy His plan. 


At least once a month every Catholic should make a meditation on these 
simple elements in the philosophy by which he should live. These truths 
make us feel the nobility of our nature, the folly of sin, the greatness of our 
destiny, the value of all our thoughts and words and deeds in the sight of 
Him who looks on us as the images of His own infinite being! 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, PROGRAM FOR A PRACTICAL 
CATHOLIC LIFE. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by sending 
twenty-five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write 
to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 





PAMPHLETS FOR LENT 


Special Package Offer $1.00 


These Twelve Titles Are Included 
in the Package 


What Should I Do for Lent? 


Learning How to Pray 


The Five Faces of Mortal Sin 
How to Combat Your Venial Sins 


The Way of the Cross As an Examen of 
Conscience 


How to Make a Good Confession 

Now It’s Easy to Receive Communion 
God’s Grace — the Life of Your Soul 

How to Live One Day at a Time 

How to Talk to God 

Way of the Cross — by St. Alphonsus 
What Are the Six Precepts of the Church? 


CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDER 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS 
Box 351 
Liguori, Missouri 


PLEASE PRINT 





